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CHAPTER I. 


Fair England’s flower, in that sad day, 
Thy scented blossoms, red or white, 

Gleamed oe’r the warriors’ stern array, 
And named the fratricidal fight. 

Tue morning sunshine burned like an altar fire 
above the far-off mountains, kindling the fleecy mists 
which hung around them, till it seemed as if their 
golden splendour bad risen from some alchemiat’s 
crucible, flushing the waters of the Thames, the 
Spires and domes of busy London, and the, gray 
walls and towers of Windsor Castle, and shining 
full on the spirited scene in the courtyard. Superb 
steeds with fiery eyes and dilated nostrils, trembling 
in every limb in their eagerness to be away on the 
excited chase, which their sagacity told them was at 
hand; graceful hounds crouched here and there, 
with their heads erect, and their acute ears listen- 
ing for the well-known signal for their own release ; 
falconers with hooded falcons fastened by silken 
‘esses, and grooms and pages in royal livery, were 
moving to and fro, and everything wore an air of 
festal excitement. 

Within the castle, too, you could hear the patter- 
ing of daintily shodden feet, occasional peals. of 
‘laughter, or a snatch of some old bunting song; and 
new and then a pair of bright eyes peered tarough 
the windows to catch a glimpse of what was passing 
below. Suddenly the castle door was swung wide 
open, and the lord chamberlain appeared, on the 
threshold, and, after a brief survey of the prepara- 
‘tions and a few hasty queries, exclaimed ; 

« xn king, the king! Make way for the king to 
pass 

The next moment there was @ waving of plumes, 
the soft rustle of trailing robes, a sudden flash of 
jewels, and the sunshine struck across glittering 
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baldrics and dagger hilts, and a royal pageant filed 
through the arched portals and down the steps. 

Foremost walked Henry VI., then the legal repre- 
sentative of the house of Lancaster, with his beau- 
tiful queen leaning on his arm, and followed by a 
brilliant retinue. He wore a hunting suit of velvet 
green, a hat with a long drooping feather, a costly 
baldric, a Damascus blade drawn through his girdle, 
and an elaborate sheaf of the choicest arrows, while 
he carried a bow of exquisite workmanship in his 
left hand. Queen Margaret’s riding-habit of royal 
purple, with its broad collar of ermine, her cap, not 
unlike an ancient helmet in shape, and looped up at 
the side with a cluster of diamonds, and her delicate 
buff gauntlets, embroidered with gold, formed a 
striking and picturesque costume, lent a statelier 
aspect to her fine figure, and heightened the effect of 
her rare beaaty. 

At the appearance of the royl party grooms and 
pages bowed low, doffing their tasseled caps, and 
the noble lords of the retinue stood with uncovered 
heads, waiting till the arrangements should be com- 
pleted. The king’s equerry hastened to bring for- 
ward a powerful steed of jetty blackness, and gor- 
geously caparisoned with housings of crimson and 
gold, Henry sprang into the saddle, and in another 
instant the queen had mounted her favourite pal- 
frey, and both sat erect and stately, gazing on the 
scene around them. 

“Now for the chase, noble lords and ladies!’’ 
cried, the king ; ‘f away, away, to Windsor Forest. 
Hubert, we are ready; unhood the bird and let the 
falcon fly! Follow, follow, on your fleetest hunters, 
gentlemen—we will have a day’s sport among the 
deer in yonder forest, and forget the cares of state 
and the reckless efforts to wrest from us our royal 
heritage !” 

As he spoke Henry lifted a bugle horn, suspended 
to his neck, and blew. a blast which rang. long and 
loud.on the September air, At the signal the falcon 
was unhooded and went soaring far, far into the 
hazy depths of the tranquil sky ; the graceful hounds 





sprang from their leashes, the king’s equerry and 
groom vaulted into the saddle, and Henry, his 
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queen, and the rest of the gay bunting party dashed 
from the courtyard. On, on, on they swept, their 
hoof-beats ringing on the broad avenues of the park, 
their plumes dancing in the breeze, and their voices 
echoing out in light badinage as they ever and anon 
alluded to some bit of court gossip. Eyes that had 
grown heavy with care began to sparkle with 
mirth; pale faces flushed and weary hearts beat 
joyously that morning. There is nothing more 
exhilarating than a gallopin the open air and at an 
early hour; and when we add to that tne excite- 
ment of the chase, which was such a favourite pas- 
time in years gone by, we cannot wonder that the 
court of Henry VI., released from the restraints of 
etiquette, seemed like a troop of merry children 
hurrying to their own gleeful coronation, with the 
prospect of dancing around the Maypole. 

King Henry had said that he was resolved to 
banish the cares of state, and for a time he forgot the 
commotions of England, and the conflicting claims 
which were soon to culminate in the far-famed 
Wars of the Roses. 

At length the cavalcade paused on the verge of 
Windsor forest, arrested by a sudden blast of the 
king’s bugle, and stood for a moment listening to 
the cry of the falcon, and the baying of the gray- 
hounds which were even now in the depths of the 
dim, old wood, In another iustant, however, Henry 
exclaimed : 

** By our royal faith, it is scarcely fair to keep you 
from yonder enchanted ground! Forward, forward! 
let us see whether or not we are to have a dozen 
deer to take back to the castle !’’ 

With these words he spurred on into the wood, 
followed by his retinue and greeted with respectful 
courtesy by the foresters station d there to protect 
the king’s game. What a lovely scene met the ad- 
miring eyes of the hunting-party as they entered the 
forest. How cool, and green, and bowery it looked, 
with those long vistas opening before them; what 
magnificent arches rose above their heads, rivalling 
the fretted roof of the grandest cathedral; what 
clear streams went murmuring through shadowy 
leafage ; how soft were the mosses which lay beneath 
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their feet; how fair wete the wood flowers, blossom-' 
ing in pleasant glades, and leaniug over some crystal 
spring, as if to gaze at their own beauty in the wa- 
ter! 

At the period of which I write’Englanda’s forests’ 
retained much of the wild grandeur they had 
possessed in those remote years, when “the 
were Heaven’s first temples,” and Druid priestesses 
performed their mysterious rites in the wilderness. 
Art had not encroached upon nature as it has in the 
nineteenth century, and the forests of Sherwood and 
Windsor were something more than a park or grove. 
Deer lay crouched in friendly groups, or stood drink+ 
ing from the cool, rocky brooks, with which ‘the 
place abounded ; the timid hare sprang through the 
dim arcades, and the partridge drummed in bis secret 
haunt, while other wild birds filled the air with their 


songs. 

As that gud@ea bugle blast echoed through the 
wildern 
cry of the ~ omy rage the — = 
deer 6 away foto the solitudes, which 
fancied wend ‘bedimpenetrable to their pursuers 3 the: 
hare nestled down #a its covert, and the bird masie 
melted from Theat, 


The royal party bed aconsiderable dis 
tance when @ ‘who was by far the love- 
liest maid of Renoar im the ‘s train, dropped 


her ridi mad 3 reeiving the mis- 
fortagm, niaoaah Tf bajen ‘esa her hand on the 
king's att, end eaid « . Pe 

* Hold, Mid, my liege-—draw rein, I pray yoo, 
Lady Volante lost both capand whip,” 

As sheapoke Henry and all the gentlemen of his’ 
party tamnednd looked backat a slender figure, clad 
in a hee tiwbit, a fair givlish face, with the sunniest 
of brown eyes, a delicate peach blossom tint on the 
round @heeka, lips like ‘elf tosebuds, aud a 
slower of chestuut hair of tim which 
you fim@on the pheasant’s and whieh poets 
call “golden bronze,” 

‘- Gallant cavaliors'!” exclaimed Henry, “you hear 
what our royal lady says has befallen Lady Valentia. 
Who will be tae ft go ie woetoh of the fost! 
articles while we halt GR yoo seta?” 


yea ; 
* I shall deem it fewoerit Lean be of any 
use to La 


ay ” atl o nobleman, 
whose family steed cnthacstn at aie Vi, 
and with a protewn® be rode toward the lady, 
who sat blushing bemeath the edmizing eeratiny to 
which she had been subjected. 

“Aud I,and I!” was the exclamation which ran 
from lip to lip like wildfire, for there was not a cava- 
lier in the party who would not have been proud to 
win Lady Valeutia’s smile. 

Several had gathered about her with kindly offers 
of assistance, when a quick, firm tread was heard 
approaching, and « forester, whose princely beariug 
would have seemed better adapted to a ud 
among the king’s men-at-arms or a seat in Partia- 
ment than ia the recesses of the wood, advanced to 
the group ef which Lady Valentia made the central 
figure. 

Bearing aloft a blue cap, from which floated a 
white heron’s plume and a whip inlaid with silver 
and seed-pearls, he said, in a vwice which haunted 
the girl long afterwards: 

* Lady, it bas fallen to the lot of a humble forester 
to fiad and restore the articles you lostin the wood,” 
As he spoke he dropped on one knee and raised the 
cap and whip, adding, in alow tone : “ If I were on 
e footiog with these Lancastrian knights I would 
place it on your head, but.as i¢ is Ioan ouly worship 
at a distance,” 

Dhe girl trembled and the crimson came and 
went in her bright young face when she grasped 
the cap and whip aud attempted to murmur her 
thanks. 

“Be assured,” exclaimed the stranger, in reply, 
“‘T need no thanks; but the hour when I was so 
happy a8 to serve you will form a new era in my 
life.”’ 

‘The next instant he had risen and soon disappeaved 
in the windings ofa forest path. 

“By St. George, that was right gallantly done,” 
observed the king. ‘* Look to it, my lords, that:our 
foresters do not put you to shame when they bear 
themselves thus to the Jadies of our court !’’ 

Margaret of Anjou laughed, the gentlemen followed 
her example, and the party now began to dissolve, 
breaking up into brilliant fragments, as the forest 
grew more ard more dense, and the path more intri- 
cate. 

Margaret ot Anjou was a fearless equestrienne and 
kept pace with Henry fora time, but some of her 
maids of honour growing timid and shrinking back 
when the chase began in good earnest she reiued in 
her own palfrey and bade the grooms not to lose 
sight of her ladies, 

All the noblemen had followed the king with the 





Dlen@e@ with the baying of the dogs, the } tion.” 


j and 


still rode @t the girl’s bridlesrein, handsome and 
fascinating enough to have captivated a less guarded 
heart than Lady Valentia. 

“Methinks you look very grave,” cried a gay girl, 
casting a keen glance at his lordship. 


to follow the hunters—I tell you I have good reason 
for serious thought.” 

“ And-what, prithee, has -befalten your tordship ?” 

“ That is not for you to know,” retorted Pelham; 
and leaning toward Valeria, he whispered, ‘the 
confession is for ear alone.” 

> What oan it be, my low?” 

“T believe I am jealous of @he tall forester who 
pala you > homage not ago, and bad the 

; eup. 


her 
Valentia gazed at him, and read ‘the ‘truth of his 
words in his Jedk, tone and manners but though 
—— at @ loss for « reply sbe could not articulate a 
syllable, ; 
“ Valentia, Velentia,” fesamed Lord Pelham, “I 
@an have no 


of honour had thus 
“Whither away so fast?” exclaimed Margaré 
of Paves. poiating gy whip at Lord 
companion. “Know not you are taking 
from usone of our own Indios” , 

“Yes, your grace; I cry yout end tewst I 
can in ell to your satisfaction We mec 
‘at the Hunter’s Well.’’ 

“Ge on, then; the Well is thewonted rendezvous 
for regal ‘hunting-parties ; but [ should not fear to 
wager thecrown jewels that we shall be there long 
before you and Lady we shall not move at 
a lover’s pace.” 

Lood Pelham made some animated response, 
assuming a cheerfulness which belied his secret 
anxiety, and rode along the new path, while Queen 
Margaret and her ladies retained the othen 

For a time after leaving their companions ‘the 
pair rode onward in a constrained siteave; bat at 
length Pelham said: 

“ Vatentia, I have broaght' you here ‘that I t 
declare the Jove which absorbs my whole being, ' 
day my thoughts are full of you; by wight your 
eyes, your voice, your smite ‘haunt my dteants—you 
are my ideal, my divinity, aad now I ‘bring my 
offering to your feet! What say you, Valentis, 
dearest? Mey i—dare I, hope fors return?” 

Tie gitl’s burning blush had faded, aad she 
looked pale aud sad, dut.still sat silent. 

“Speak!” exclaimed Pelham; “why ‘are “your 
lips thussealed, Valentia, when my whole soul gous 
out in homageto you?” 

“if I hesitate, my Jord,” ‘replied the girl, “it is 
because I regret to pain you; ‘tis hard "te tan 
honest love, even though I caunot give you the 
faintest ray of hope for the futare.” 


The young man started, aud the prowd blood 
of the Pelhams kindled his eyes and fismed his 
cheek. 


“You do not love mo, then, Lady Valentia,” 
he muttered; “‘you have no encouragement to 
offer?” 

* None, my lord ; I esteem you as afriend, ‘but I 
could not think of giving you a dearer title.” 

“ Valentia Lyndhurst, 1 have utterly misjadged 

—staked all my chances. on this desperate throw, 
and lost! You have slighted my love, hambled my 
pride, swept away my rosy dreams, and if ‘ever -{ 
shauld find love transformed to hate, woe be'to you, 
Valentia!” 

With these words he tarned sharply from her ‘and 
darted off on his fleet hunter like an arrow from a 
bow. 

“ Heaven help me!” moaned Lady Vulentia, and 
eank from her saddle seaseloss, 

How long she lay there it was impossible for her 
to tell, for time had become a blank; but-when ‘she 
awoke to cousciousness she found herself aloue amid 
the fastnesses of the forest, She was lying on the 





exception of Lord Pelham, the young cavalier who 


“I had wo tenrt} 





had been the fitst to respon Henry 8 call and he like@airy bells = the birds calli, ‘ 
d to ’ ? to each other 
t s 


th 
“ What can have happened?” she asked herself, 


And then the incidents of the day flashed back 
upon her with lightuiag-like tapidicy. : 

‘She remembersé the : ‘the 1088 Of her cap 
and whip, the meeting with the tall forester, Lerd 
Pelham’s declaration, and the strange conduct which 
hed rendered ‘er unconscious. = 

She looked about for her palfrey, thinking that 
she could not have been there many moments, but 
the animal had been trained to the chase, and had 
of course been lured on by the familiar baying of 
the bene oo 


Bess : 
Ido in pe ta 







“and what can 
‘The nana: 


them, IL 
a q blanched 

As sho shohpalastiaapen al por potitous journey 
8) > 
but, bewildered ae #hd Was, eg foot her 
farther and farther @rem the poiat vehe wished 

to gain. Peat bee : 

Meanwhile the ’ y had been unusually 
and, yonodance of deer and wild 
‘birds jac they gathered at the 
Hanter’s Well. The feentein‘to which they always 
paid a vitit when on nting expedition was 





artisan 
the matgin mosaic 
marble vor give it any 
moss ‘gud green on 
plants waved their 
in 
ful eutlers curidtsly 

drink 


with the ladies, and, rey nd i 
| seated themselves in one of the rs, Which 
strikingly 


contrasted With the throne of England. 

“ Now, my good cried the monarch, 
eddressing the butler, whose daty it had been to 
provide refreshments for the party, “ unpack your 
hampers, and let us see what you have to gratify a 
hunter's keen appetite.” 

“ Ay, ay, your majesty,” rejoined Hertford, and he 
produced basket after basket, tilled with cold meats, 
tempting pastry, aud the choicest wines, The re- 
fresuments were. soon on the grass, aud the 
suushine burning goldealy above the tree-tops ever 
and anon shot down intothe beautiful banqueting- 
hall, where.it lingered on Queen ‘et's sunny 
hair, and strack across the old Canaty wine in the 
tall fasks till they seemed amauiling high with the 
“ome of gold.” ; Te ee 

sig it please your grace, e obsequious 
butler, red y #¢ ia ‘rendinuss; dinuer waits 
your royal e. ' 

“ Have all our party avtived?’’ asked the king. 

“ All save Lord Felham aud Lady Valentia,” re- 
plied Margaret of Anjou, ‘with a sigoifieaut look ; 
“*¢here istco good reason for theit absence, I fancy, 
er the young noble would mot ‘kave strack iato 
nother path with her, | ‘us to-muke the best 
ot ow way toward the Hunter's Well!” 

Beveral ‘of the gewtlemsa made some jecose ea~ 
ewer, aud the queen Went on: 

“Df he bad accepted our wager, Indies, he would 
have lost, ead veoh obliged to pay‘the value of the 
orown jewls.” ;' 

“Yos, yes, toydl madame; ‘a lover's pace tas 
proved slower than ours, and we will give him 1d 
meroy as we tide homeward.” 

= ‘thiak you, #” ‘eaid the ‘king, 
**ghall we wait longer for the rest?” 

“No, no, your majesty; ’tis ‘usdless wai Tora 
pait of lovers, who may not’ ‘reach the w of 
Windsor Castle till midnight. Pelham has neither 
‘eye nor ear for anybody save the Lady Valentia 
Lyndhurst, ‘and will not descend to such ordiaaty 
work as @ dinner in the woods.” ; 

All this oceasiowed much merriment, aud in the 
midst of it the dinner began, the beautiful queen 
dispensing her hospitalities as royally as if sto had 
‘been in her own palace, ; 

As the butler kuelt to present the King’s goblet 
Heary exclaimed : 

“Set ‘the cup down, Hertford; I will first take a 
draught from the well and 8 to believe in the old 
degend that whatever I wish as I quaff the water will 
come to pass.” 





mossy turs, the wood dowers swinging to and fro 





He rose, and, moved toward ‘thé spring, beat low 
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over It, and, ‘Ming'aqudint‘cup, 64ded, fie tone’ 
, 0! ‘ 

“Fete at the 2 shi "Well, I With ‘for Ton j 
fnid_prosp-tots ‘reign, “and to ‘wold the thrdne of! 
England or without the interferenve of) 
the White Rose Onieftaine |’ 

«] weneer whether Te Ed etine ce 
accorded bis” ts) been’ c) 
royal , 4 *ige" ne é 

Nay, it tea"'to ‘Kityes)* réplied a. 
cure pdlngharc. Whah, pin, ould 


‘ou wi atl { 
’ “pth Set Piha might never win Lady Va-. 
“ Hist, ‘hist, here hecomes” 3 
At that. atoment.there was. violent 
among the shrubbery, and Ted Pali ap 
mouuted)on his favouritehunter. . e-end 
stern, but bowed with his wonted to the 
king and scomed to take in everything at | 


single ewotpingglanen 
* tc Where ig diedy Valoutin?”* asked Margaretl 


Anjou, 

“T cannot say, royal madam. -I.am as surprised as 
yourself not to see her at the rendezvous.” 
“Sir knight,” resumed: 
her to your-eave,and had no 
her-gafe tothe Well. If weshould return to Windsor: 
Castle without +her:the eld -eatl would held as re-) 


sponsible for her loss.” i 


es the last words ‘died away from her lips hoof-’| | 


beats were heard approsching, aud one-of ‘the maids: 
of ‘honour said y 

“Dis Valoutix’s palfrey ,/but it 4s flying‘towards us! 
riderlese!”’ ‘ 


7 " who' 
greys ou roma end enn anon ck 
taken fright, for flamiea‘like 'burni 


eyes ’ 
his graceful limbs quiveredy-antl ‘als idedy ont was 
flecked with foam. 

* Lord * gai “the king, with an ‘wit ‘of 
grave Gédision, “'to’you T turn to explain thits ‘mnye- | 


"Oiuy liege” rejoined ‘the ‘young man, his ‘finer’ Pil 


t 


feelings gaining the ascondahyy over him— 

vealed Seid and keen consideration, “I ow hare 
well’ i ‘fratikly ‘the fnciderite * b. 
T was too proud to divulge till'uow. Lady Valeutia’ 
could not rediprocate my ‘ove, and in no enviable, 
mood 'l Ieft lier in ‘a wolitaty ‘ride through Windsor 


kod how ago?” 

“Tt must have two leurs at least.” ; 

“You aoted most ungallan 
without @ severe reprinfand,”’ 

“1 deserve it, my: liege; but-I will endeavour; to 

ompiate my error by a thorough search through the. 


“King Heary and you, sir. knight,” ‘exclaimed 


yoice, which vibrated on the @ir,;and the tall fo~') 


réster who hed restored the missing 
advauced aad stood before the royal pair end Lord 
Peitam, “lesve'the search to.those who arefaniiliar 
with the woodsand aobt-to strangers.” ; 

“ Wihily,.you imve)not ‘been long in -our eervive,;”” 
said the monarch. 


“But, my ‘liege, I have mate good ‘use’of ny ‘time, | 


aud the ‘head forester declares I denow ‘the 
better than ‘many your ‘tiajedty ‘has ‘hd ‘ttrese ‘five 
years; Tf/Lady Vateutiats in the forest, living or 
dead, I will find and-restore ‘her 'to'you!” 

With the same-fleet -step-which had astonished 
them in the morning, he retired from the glade, and 
while' most of the bnnting-party mounted their étéeds 
and commenced their return ‘to the castle, Lori Tel. 
ham and two other gentlemen ‘set out indifferent di- 
rections to gearci for the missing girl, 


CHAPTER. 11, 


Niort closed in and Valentia Lyndthuret was Wit 
wandering ‘to°’and ‘fro ‘inthe utmost bewilderment. 
Wistfully she had watchetl'the twilight parple deepen 
into-dusk, andthe svening vtar Hight ‘her pale torch 
far, far wvove ‘the grand old trees. At length'the 
young nroon had risen iair’and clekt, a serene vestal 
wandering en to some distant temple'in the west, but 
only faint gleams fluttered the foliage, and often the 
boughs metoverhead iusuch compact archness ‘that 
she was forced to grope through the gloom. Wild 
birds, startled by theday’s chase, swooped by, shriek 
ing in her eurs; ‘she could distinctly heat the brill 
bark of the fox, and now ‘and then the blood chilled 
in her veins a¢ she recalled stories 'she ‘iad ‘heart of 
the wolves still lurking in thé depttis of the forest. 
The farther shoxprovesded, however, the mre inex: 

i she became involved in the labyfinthine 


‘lof the hunting-party ret 


| while boar after hour « 


, “we entrusted || 


and, I .cannot det.it:| 


loowett just ab ‘the "toon was going down, at? 
‘moaned’: ’ 
‘Tt devin veirin wate; I must wait here till’ 


tmorning.” { 
'Sitrking into ‘her hidingplace, she thoaght long 
‘and ‘bitterly of posdl, bis amgellantwon- 


‘Petham’s 
\duot afterdver refectioniof tiswuit, ber @woou én tire: 
‘forest, the flightof her patter her frititiest attempte* 
ito "reach “the Well, and all ‘the (perils ty ~which 
‘she was ‘satrounded. In ‘imagination she spic- 
epee ge ne rma einer marr aes 
prise, aud perlmps dlarm, w absence would: 
‘occasion, and wondered how Pelham would answer 
'for her-non-appearance, wien he ‘to ‘bring 
‘her safely tothe Hauter’s Well, én ble thought 


‘her ‘father’s terrible grief at. 
‘wild unrest which ‘would \ptliow 
‘by. Anage oftwuf- 
fering was crowded into that night, and when they 
morbing broke, rosy with the flush of day, she rose 
ee onward, a More'tiren > 
\one cavalier in the court/déf Henry eer ot 
‘to lve -her devotedly, and ‘her lip curled with » 
mocking wmile, se she muttered : ] 
Nobody. ia tre 

by ‘professions. . e 
‘kimg’s ‘Gand wared erough for! the to come to ‘my: 
‘rescue, and sah, jet the bomen forester has | 
‘orogsed my ,aeT' hoped be might. 

Full of these Capes Bence en 8 Lady oe 
through the woods, but ‘at 
she once more sank | 

idown wpor marmariog : 

“ Heaven pity me, I must :die here alous!” 

“ Nay, nay, lady,” exelainrved the forester, who had 
promised to search the woods ‘iil ‘we should nd 
jsome traces of ‘her; “I trust you will‘huve« long 4 
fand pleasant life yet. . Phe ‘lost ij, 1 thank 
(Henven, thank Heaven!” ey 


‘A sudden: glow shot over the girl’smarble fave, acd | 


ishe could only find strength 'to-falter: 
“J cannot ¢hauk you as Lought~“my joy isttvo deep 


lied the forester, “I owould 


”» 


‘or words! 
“Noble lady,” 


the last-drop «of blood iu ‘niy véids du ‘your! 
‘behalf, and call night I ‘hwve “oven ‘searvhing ‘the’ 
‘woods y 


“\ And how,'prithea, Gi@ you know I was lost?” 
_ I witnessed the meeting at the Well,and*over- 
lieard !the conversation of'the huttersat ‘your 'non- 
lappearance. -Queen Margaret dvelured you and Lord: 
‘Pelhatashad lef ter some time previous; and then 
bout fovere’ slow 
muyhap, you ander-’ 


Again the girl ‘blusled and her companion went 


one 

“ Finally Pelham -rode into the glwde lone, and 
\hermiajesty questioned ‘him with regard to "you, but 
| not’ till your riderless 'palfrey ‘seut’a “thrill-of atari’ 

jh every heart and the ‘ing called apon him to 
aid he'acknowledge the truth.”” 
‘He did acknowledge it, then’?” ‘said the ‘girl,’ 
' feeb 
‘Yes; he confessed that: you iad rejectéd bis love 
‘end he bad beenso indignant at ‘your refusa}:as ‘to 
leave you' umprotected in the forest, I ‘imniediatély 
joined thesgroup and offéred my services ‘to Henry, 
a ar, arora you, living or dead, if you were in 
' Windsor'Forest. ‘Lorti ‘Pelham and two'gentiemen 
belonging to -his mujesty’s retinwe ‘have ‘been 
scouring the woods in different directions, ‘bat have 
cup the'task as hopeless and: goue'back ‘to the 
castle. Lady, it has been my pride and pleasure 6 
find you, but I would‘bave‘given mach Could T have 
saved.you from the niiseries ‘and perils Of "a night ‘in 
the wilderness! What'you ‘suffered may be er 
ithagined ‘than described,” 

“Yes, yes ; I shall never forget it, sir forester, a9 
loug as I remember anything! Be wesured I do not 
envy you the companionship you have’ here, nor 
such bitter train-of ‘thought as swept 'dvér me ‘while 
I lay wakeful and restless, yearning ‘for'the dawn ‘to 
break that I might resunie my toilsume march!” 

“Your face tells a strange , and ‘could ‘he 
gaze upon you now. I am certain ord Pelham could 
not forgive himself for having exposed you to such 
dangers and such weariness.” 

The girl’s countenance grow grave aad thoughtful, 
almost stern, ag she exolaimed): 

“Heretofore I have theught him @ igewtlenian, but 
now lam undeceived. 1 would not risk my ‘tife’s 
happi with sueh:a character like tris,” 

here:was a ‘brief silence ead then the git] ‘re- 


umed ; 

“ My, poordather mast be wild with ‘anxiety, for 
Lem bisyal, I must not ‘keep Him waiting, but’ 
hasten home‘as fast ae possible: 4 
‘slay, you “are by ‘no ‘means able to continue | 


| with sudden 


“Ag, Iheve truly ‘trod a path of. thorns,” rejoined 
ithe:girl, with « surile whisk gave her face sometting 
lof the archuess it -bad ‘worn the previous morning; 
“it was weary work forcing my way through the 
‘briary shrubs with which the woods abound,” and 
ishe extended her hands, crimsoned here and :there 
‘with tiny etreame-of |blood, 

The forester 1 them with respectful courtesy, 
plucked a few leaves from a healing plaat that grew 
near, and bound) them over the wounds with ‘the 
—_— lace kerchief, Then be dooked ap at her and 


“Methinks you must be suffering much from your 
head, for it is severely gasued, df you willglence 
fn @ pool hard by you ean see for}yourself.” 

Valentia started, and cast.an-earnest look:into the 
crystal mirror he had pointed out to her and shivered 
faintness as she faltered : 

“Thus far have had no ‘time to think of these 
injuries, but my head. must-have strack a stone-whea 
{L -swooned and fell from my saddle.” 

“ When and where, dear lady ?” 

“Jast after Lord Pelham deft me well sigh 

tunned by his patsing words.” 

** And what were they—may I presume to ask?”’ 

** That I bad slighted his.love and wounded his 
ride, aud, he added, ‘ if :my love.isever trausformed 
nto.hate, woe be to you Valentia Lyndhurst,’ ” 

The forester seemed deeply moved, and his bread 

chest heaved when he exclaimed: 

‘A most unpardonable threat, I.do not wonder 
ft your swoon ; but not to terrify. your father, let me 
bind up your wounded head.” 

The girl bent toward the forester, and taking off 


4 ‘thegred sash which girded the gray tunic at the 


‘waist, he-weund it about her brow, murmaring : 

‘“T wm but a sorry surgeon for so fair and deli- 

icately reared a lady as you.” 

‘Tho girl’s eyes drooped as:she rejoined : 

You stem as,geutle as a woman, sir forester, and 
io Guiu Wud brave as Cour de Lioa, and such charcao~ 
ters are few.” 

The ‘forester smiled, a smile which gave a new 
‘beauty to his fine face, but as he was silent‘the lady 
‘once more proceeded te express her gratitude.and we- 
‘quest that he would guide her home. 

Ttie forester lifted hunter’s horn ‘and blew a 
\shrill blast, at which summons @ boy appeared lead- 
‘ing two ltorses, 

“This lad has been:thecompanion of my-.sbarch,” 
‘observed the stranger ; ‘‘ sometimes we have ridden 
and sometimes walked, as best suited our purposes, 
An hour ago I stationed him at a short distance, 
telling him that when I needed him I would .give a 

blast Of the hunter’s horn I ‘always carry.” _ 

“You deserve my thanks,” exclaimed Valentia, 
glancing at the boy; “‘youseum say and ill at case 
in & lady’s, presence,” 

“Ho is a timid lad,’’ said the forester, apolageti - 
cally, “and more accustomed to the society of “wild 
birds, deer, and woodmen then ladies, and digs ‘not 
Kiiow how to ‘beir himself ‘toward Margaret of 
Anjou’s wiaids of bdnour.” 

“TI would'‘far rather find him thus'than a8 bold 
jand flippant .@s many of the pages at court, who 
think ‘more of their gorgeous iivery and curied 
jand perfumed hair titan ‘filling theirheads with use- 
‘ful knowledge,” andthe beautiful speaker laid hor 
hands softly on ‘the boy’s shoulder, and tried to 
dUtain & ‘Vetter view of lis half-averied face. 

“Lady Valentia,” exclaimed the ,young .map, 
“will you now mount the palfrey Ihave provi 4 
jas he spoke he gracefully bent to assist her, and, 
|placidg her’ dainty foot “in his extended hasndd, the 
jgitl soon ‘found ‘herself in the saddle. 

“*T ‘will not Téave you'till you are safe in the 
couttyatd ‘at ‘Wiudsor “Castle,” said the forester, 
and, mounting his own steed, he rode on ‘by her. 


side. 
A slight ‘breeze stirred through the greenwood 


birds once more sang their matin hymas, and the 
deer began'‘to ;return to the-hauats f hich the 
| chavs ‘littl ‘startled them, drinking from brooks 


or still ‘pools, dnd guiding ‘the unwary feet of the 
young fawns where the most delicate herbage 
ew. 

The ‘ride‘tlirdagh the fovest was notin the least 
tedious ‘to Lady Jilentia, wey ‘as she was, 
for ‘the forestef proved a most cutertaining com~ 
panion, 

It was éident lievhad acquirem.uts beyond hie 
position fn life, and.was not only well versed ia 
English ‘history ‘but insthat of Greece and Rome. 
Listening to him, Vdleutia Lyndhurst forgot thet 
he wore a forester’s garbj;and involuntarily yielded 
to the éliarm of his society, admiring his well poised 
and cultivated mind, his clear judgment, and tie 
keen wit. a 

At length the dim old woods wore Jef far behind, 
and they journeyed forward throught the pleasant 








tricavby 
mazes of the woods, and at lastdho crept ‘ito ® 


your journey,”’sdid the forester, “Your head and 
hands ‘are sadly Jacerated.” 


Open country, which had never appeared so fair to 
the girl; England's sky had never seemed half so 
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blue and cloudless, nor the sunshine so glorious, nor 
the lark’s song 80 sweet, as she warbled like a re- 
joicing peri at the very gate of Heaven. 

Suddenly the forester started, and exclaimed : 

“ See, see, lady, there are some knights riding to 
meet us!’ 

“ The foremost of them is my father,” replied the 
girl, leaning forward and gazing in the direction in- 
dicated by her deliverer. 

* Poor old gentleman,” cried the forester; “ what 
@ night he must have passed !”’ 

“Ay, my heart has been full of him dering my 
lonely vigils in the wilderness. If he were able, I 
knew he would mount and ride to my rescue, but he 
is in delicate health, and I had not thought him 
able to mount his steed—much more to ride thus 
far.” 

‘Love can bear great burdens, make great sacri- 
fices, Lady Valentia,”' observed her companion, 
speaking with a significance of which she was alter- 
wards reminded in language that thrilled ever pulse 
of her being. 

‘There was no occasion fora reply, a8 they were 
now interrupted by her father’s well known voice 
shouting: 

** Ho, there, good forester, bring you any tidings 
of Lady Valentia Lyndburst ?” 

Aud the old man strained hig gaze through the 
cloud of dust, which concealed the girl from his 
sight. 

e Yes, yes,” was the response which came back 
to his yearningear ; “a few moments more aud she 
will be in your arms.” 

“ Not dead, I hope.” 

“Nay, may Heaven forbid; she is able to tell her 
own story too, my lord, and is not suffering save 
from fatigue and some slight wounds.” 

The next moment the Earl of Beaufort reined in 
his charger, which had borne him on many a battle, 
field during the reignof Henry IV. besides Lady 
Valentia's palfrey, exclaiming : 

“ Found, found, my child, my hope, my onty trea- 
sure! the blessed Madonna and all the saints be 
praised !” 

With these words he wound his arms convulsively 
aronnd the girl, her head sank upon his breast, his 
lips trembled on her) brow and cheek, and the 
waves of her chestnut hair and both were speechless 
with joy. 

Finally, however, the earl said : 

* All night have I been in a high fever; the 
court doctor was called and administered sleepiug 
portions, but I could not rest; I told them it was 
madness to think of repose when you were lost and 
exposed to the perils of yonder forest. Valentia, you 
have been delicately reared ; the wind has not been 
allowed to visit you roughly—how fared it with you 
alone in the wilderness, with only the bare possi- 
bility of meeting the forester stationed to protect the 
king’s game?” 

* Dear, dear father, it seems as if I had lived an 
age since I left you yester-morn,” rejoined the girl, 
gravely; “they have, I daresay, told you of Pel- 
ham’s proposal and subsequent conduct?” 

* Yes, child; it was hard to believe it of Richard 
Pelham, but he has been at my feet since, begging 
my forgiveness.” 

“ Did you grant it, my father ?” 

*‘No; I am not generous enough to forgive the 
great wrong he has done our house; but do not let 
us dwell on that, I am anxious to learn what befell 
you in the forest.” 

The young girl then related the incidents that had 
transpired after Pelham bad left her in the wood 
path, her fall from her palfrey, the flight of the 
animal while she lay senseless, her weary walk 
through the wood, her utter sense of desolation when 
night closed in and she found escape impossible, and 
how slowly the hours dragged by when in her leafy 
cover she had watched for the dawn, 

“ When the morning broke,” she faltered, “I re- 
sumed my journey, but I was faint and sick at heart, 
and was sinking to the ground once more, declaring 
I should die there alone, when this forester came to 
my relief. He told me he had witnessed the scene 
at the Hunter’s Well, when thg party felt anxious 
concerning my fate, and promised the king to find 
me living or dead, if I were to be found in Windsor 
forest.” 

.. * What do I not owe him?” said the baron. “ What 
is his name, that I may ever after hold in grateful 
rememberance, and reward him as he deserves?” 

** Indeed, I cannot tell you, for I have not asked 
the question.” 

The baron called the forester to his side, with a kind 
inquiry why he had not addressed him, in answer to 
which the young man alluded to his position, 

“By my faith, young man,” resumed Beaufort, 
“you are to-day on an equal footing with me, Ride 
at my daughter's bridle-rein, and do not take a 
menial’s place when I owe her life to you.’ 


The forester obeyed, but the faint glow which 
deepened into crimson on Valentia’s cheek told that 
his companionship was not unwelcome, even to a 
brilliant and admired maid of honour. 

At length they struck into the noble park which 
sweeps Windsor Castle. like fairy-land, and 
after a brisk gallop reined in their horses in the 
courtyard described in our first chapter. 

r faces appeared at the quaint. windows ; 
white kerchiefs fluttered from fair hands, and cava- 
liers. were d here and: there! \awaiting the 
arrival of the travellers, who had been espied from 
the highest watch-tower. 

“Rejoice with me,” cried the Earl of Beaufort, 
waving his hat round and round ‘his gray head in 
triumph, “ the lost is found!” 

“This is indeed good tidings,” was the response 
of tha lord chamberlain, as he hastened down the 
castle steps; ‘welcome, welcome b ack, Lady 
Valentia.” i 

The young cavaliers pressed forward to utter thnir 
greetings and congratulations, and while the ceremony 
was going on the old earl said: 

“To you, brave forester, { owe my child. It is 
Robert Markham who restored her to me,.and. were 
Ia king I would knight him for the deed.’” » 

“I do not wonder at your gratitude,” replied the 
lord chamberlain, . “ Prithee, when did-you find her, 
young man ?”’ . 

“ Not till this morniag, my lord; she passee the 
night in the wood.” 

“Poor lady,” murmured his lordship; ‘her 
face shows how much she must have. endured 
in the lonely forest of Windsor, Some of our 
cavaliers sought for her till Jate into the night.” 

* And who ?” interrupted Lady Valentia. 

“Gerald Archer and Jasper de Vere,” exclaimed 
two standing near, 

They contiaued to whisper. ' 

“We envy yon tall forester the happiness of find- 
ing you, but we must not detain you when you must 
be faint and weary. Goin.” f 

As they spoke they surged back on ‘either side, 
and through the phalanx they formed’ Valentia 
Lyadbarst passed into the castle, leaning on hor 
father’s arm and followed by the forester. On en- 
tering a little audience chamber where the king’and 
queen were whiling away the hours which must 
intervene before dinner, Henry VI. held out his 
hand and said : 

“Sir forester, you have kept your word and 
restored a lost daughter to her father and a bright 
jewel to our court. Grief and care are swallowed 
up in joy, and it is well we should manifest out 
delight. Ho! there, idle pages; fly to the tower 
and bid them ring tho castle bell, fling the escutcheor 
of Beaufort to the breeze, and kindle bonfires on the 
hills, while our royal lady thanks Robert Markham 
for bringing back her lost maid of honour !’’ 

All was now a pleasant stir within and around the 
castle; the bell sent forth its merriest peals; the 
Beaufort colours floated in the wind, and fires glowed 
red and warm from the picturesque height on which 
the royal residence stood, 

Meanwhile Robert Markham found himself indeed 
a hero; the king and queen were loud in their 
praises; the courtiers came flocking in to congratu- 
him, and the Earl of Beaufort regarded him with 
grateful interest. Henry VI. even condescended to 
invite him to the state dinner, which was to be given 
that day ; but though the old earl seconded the invi- 
tation the young man 8 ily declined. When he 
at length took his leave tH6 nobleman followed him 
into the vestibule and out upon the terrace, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ Friend, you are far above your present position 
and deserve to be promoted! If I were to speak the 
word I could obtain you a commission in the royal 
pon eventually make you one of the king’s 
guard.” 

A sudden glitter shot iato the forester’s eyes, and 
he pepe’: 

“For the present I prefer to be plain Robert 
Markham and protect his majesty’s game.” 

“* Strange, strange!” muttered the earl, and the 
next moment he was gone, 


(To be continued.) 











WIVES AND HOUSEWIVEs, 


Ir young men whose incomes are under one 
hun @ year were bound over not to 
marry any one who had not earned a diploma in do- 
mestic management and elementary physiology a 
race might be produced by a p s of artificial 
selection who would be able and willing to do all 
that is required of them. This new race could aot 
marry before five-and-twenty, for, having to learn 
so many things, they would have to continue their 
education much lenger thanat present. This would, 
however, have the advantage of giving their conati- 








tutions {imeto harden. But love, that unfortunate 


th 
| be 





disturber of the best-laid schemes, steps in and men 
marry ie little nonentities. without, diplomas for 
e foolish»reasen that they like them. They, must 
prepared to take the consequences past not, 
expect the pleasant girl they met ata ‘tura 
into the housewife of the Proverbs, with the acgom-, 
plishments thrown in. P Sehhoee Le 
In households where there are grown-up, spinsters 
it is most desirable that they in the 
work of the house. ney should sparé no pains to. 
aid to ihe comtt é ie eo ~ 
ey ou cooking and nursing, plain 
othe aad everything thatis useful. On the other 
hand, it can scarcely in reason be, expected that a 
young married woman with children and ‘with only, 
the assistance of a raw girl shonld for hours’ 
every day, dust her room, nurse “her babies, keep 
up her accomplishments and retain her hold on 
society and her husband. Perhaps a little whole- 
some simplicity and war to the knife with Mrs. 
Grundy might do more’ for the happiness of young 
couples with limited. means than an on the 
part of the wives to do the work of . Bere 
vants and to keep up an appearance of ‘having’ no- 
thing to do but amuse themselves.. AwA, 
pt 
PUNCTUALITY, j 


Ir is astonishing how many people*there are who 
neglect punctuality. Thousands have failed from 
this cause alone. IJt-is not only a serious vice in 
itself, but is the fruitful parent of numerous other 
vices, so that he who becomes the victim of it gets 
involved in toils from which it is almost impossible 
to escape. It makes the merchant wasteful of his. 
time; it saps the reputation of the lawyer, 
and it injures the pros of the mechwnic, who 
might othewise, rise to ; in a word, there is 
not a profession, nor a station in life, which is not 
liable to the canker of the ae i 

Itis a fact not always remembe that 
leon’s great victori pandas wipe ny dy oe 
subodinates the necessity of punctuality,to the 
minute. Jt was his: plain to manwuvre over large 
spaces of country so ag to render the enemy uncer- 
tain where he was about to strike a blow, and then 
suddenly. to concentrate his forces and fall. with 
irresistible power on some weak point. of the ex- 
tended lines of the foe, 

The execution of this system demanded that each 
division of the army should arrive at the specified 
time punoctually; for if any part failed to come 
Rie battle was lost. It was by imitating this 
plan that the allies finally succeeded in pave, Pianss 
ing the emperor. The whole Waterloo campaign 
turned on these tactics, At Mont St. Jean Blu- 
cher was punctual, while rete J was not; and 
= va oe was that Napoleon fell'and Wellington 

ump , 

In mercantile affairs punctuality is as important 
asin military. Many are the’ instances in which 
the neglect to renew an insurance punctually has 
suddenly led to serions loss. ‘With sound policy do 
the banks insist, under the penalty of a protest, on 
the punctual payment of notes, for were they to do 
otherwise commercial transactions would fall into 
inextricable confusion. Many and many a time 


‘has the failure of one man to méet his obligations 


brought on the ruin of a score of others, just as 
the toppling down, in a line of bricks, of the 
master brick, causes the fall of all the rest. Thou- 
sands remain poor all their lives, who, if they were 
more faithful in their word would secure a@ lar 
run of custom and so make their fortunes. 
punctual, if you would succeed. 


We have heard many women complain of their 
husbands’ neglect of home, A spoonful of honey 
will keep more beesin the hive than will ten of 
vinegor 

ARMENIAN Butrer.—Talking of benighted Ar 
menians, a returned missionary makes the interest- 
ing statement that the butter is carried there in goat 
skins, with the hair on the inside,'and that when the 
missionaries want to use it they have to comb it, 
One need not faint at the sight of an occasional hair 
in the butter dish after that. ; 

Szcruts or Lovse.—One of the great secrets of 
connubial felicity is a resolution to bear with each 
other’s failures, and throw the veil of affection around 
them and conceal them. Then you must. learn to 
cultivate good-natured forbearance, which is the best 
method of lessening a present evil and ensuring 
mutual correction. The imperfectioas of human cha- 
racter constitute the strongest claims on love, All 
the world approves the good that we exhibit, and if 
husband and wife only estimate that in each, which 
all are constrained to value, what do they more than 
others? It is infirmities of character, imperfections 
of nature, that call for the pitying sympathy, the 
tender compassion that makes each the comforter, the 
monitor of the other. 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR; 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BX THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting jor Freedom,” etc, ete. 


——a—_——— 
CHAPTER XXXI<x. 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, Shakespere. 

“Ou, my dear Mrs. Colonel Macgregor, I hardly 
‘know how to break the dreadful news, and yet I sup- 
pose it will fall to me to doit. It’s so shocking that 
I thought poor, dear Cecilia would have sunk under 
ait; yet I’m told, though I hardly believe it—for she 
can’t be ignorant of what all the world knows—tbat 

she was only last evening teaching at the choir sing- 
“ing class as if nothing more than usual had happened. 
“~Bome people have strange ways. Mrs, Green tells 
me that her daughter was there, and that Squire 
Frankland came down to the schools with her—Miss 
Chesterton—and sat there all the while, and talked 
‘to the vicar—of course in a whisper, sc as not to ia- 
terfere with the singing. And then when Mrs. 
Stokes was a-going to say something to Miss Cecilia 
that great, burly squire pushes himself in between, 
and stops her, and takes Miss Chesterton’s arm, and 
then Dr. Sherlock himself puts on her shawl, and 
she thanks him and hurries of, looking quite pleased, 
and the vicar says how good it was of her to come 
‘Gown, and her father so very ill. What do. you 
‘think of that behaviour: for people whose brothers 
are in Newgate for forgery, and, as I hear from Mrs. 
Stokes, very likely to be hanged ?” 

The speaker was our amiable friend, Mrs. Chat- 
terley ; her auditors, Mrs. Colonel Macgregor, Mrs. 
Doctor Halliwell, Mrs. Abernethy Ashton, and the 
still single Helena Macgregor. 

“T am not sufficiently acquainted with the circum- 
‘tances, my dear Mrs. Chatterley, to form a decided 
opinion of how far it may be-proper to show Weare 
aware of the disgrace that has fallen upon a member 
of her family. It is a very difficult and delicate 
question. It appears that young Mr. Chesterton has 
fallen into bad company and evil courses, and they 
say has committed a forgery on the bank in which he 
is employed, to the amount of several thousands of 
pounds. But as the disgrace of such an offence does 
not attach to the sister of such a person I think that 
we may call upon her and offer her our condolence 








[THE RETREAT OF THE ENEMY.] 


and sympathy, more especially as I understand that 
Sir Robert Perceval and Captain Sherlock have both 
of them been to the Cedars several times in the last 
two days.”- 

“ Captain Sherlock left Smethwick station yester- 
day evening, and the postmistress says he’s gone to 
Paris; where she believes Mr. Reginald was taken, 
and brought back to Newgate. How he, as & young 
officer, can mix himself up in such a business I can’t 
think. It may damage his future promotion; at 
any rate it can’t do him any good.” 

“ I’m told that he said he’d prove young Mr. Ches- 
terton innocent before he came back to Broadmoor,” 
said Mrs. Doctor Halliwell. 

“ That’s perhaps easier said than done,” observed 
Mrs. Chatterley. ‘The officer has got the order in 
his own handwriting by which the robbery was done; 
and there’s a number of other forgeries of people’s 
names, and false entries in the books for many thou- 
_ of ‘pounds, as well as the robbery, against 

im.” 

“ Mamma,” said Mrs. Abernethy Ashton, after a 
pause, “I think it is our duty to call on Miss Ches- 
terton, and offer her our consolation and sympathy. 
We can all go together in the carriage. You shall 
inquire specially after old Mr: Chesterton, and see 
him, and meanwhile we will obtain an interview 
with Cecilia. It is no less than we ought to do under 
these painful circumstances to show that we do not 
include the family in this imprudent young man’s 
criminality.” 

Mrs. Halliwell and Helena assented, the former 
observing : 

“ Yes; and if it should so happen that the young 
man should get off, or be acquitted, it will be a claim 
upon those very distant and reserved people to show 
them we didn’t turn our backs upon their troubles,” 

“If we are togo in a carriage it must not be direct 
from here,” said Mrs, Doctor Halliwell ; ‘it will not 
look well. You shall all of you” (Mrs. Chatterley 
was entirely ignored on such occasions) ‘‘ come over 
to Halliwell House, and thence we will take my 
husband’s brougham ; it seats four comfortably.” 

Though the last assertion was, as the speaker and 
her auditors all knew, the reverse of fact, no dissent~ 
ing voice was heard on this occasion, for neither of 
the three would have foregone this delightful little 
bit of ‘retaliation for slights they conceived had been 
put upon them by the Chestertons, whom they envied 
and hated. 

These supposed slights had no other origin than 





Ralph Chesterton’s studious habits and dislike for 
inane gossip, and Cecilia's retiring disposition and 
earnest nature, which found full employment in doing 
acts of kindness for the poor aud dependent, in do- 
mestic duties, and in the companionship of Amina 
Perceval—the last a deadly offence against the social 
importance of the Macgregors, as the young lady’s 
marked preference for Cecilia threw them into the 
cold shade, as regarded the favour of the great 
family at the Grange. 

, Mrs. Colonel Macgregor donned her grandest visit- 
ing suit of black velvet, trimmed with broad gray 
Astrachan fur, her Caroline hat with its imposing 
tuft of hearse-like feathers, and, as she intended to 
be pathetic, her broad black reticule, glittering with 
eut-steel beads and ornaments, contained a duplicate 
mouchoir, one of a dozen of the finest Eastern fabric, 
embroidered with Indian gold filagree in its corners, 
which made it the admiration of Mrs. Chatterley, 
and the gossips of Broadmoor, who had been each 
more than a dozen times made acquainted with the 
fact that the deceased Begum of Bandycoot's effects 
having been distributed as prizes among the captors 
of her husband’s chief pettah, or fort, the late Colo- 
nel Macgregor presented these costly (and useless) 
relics of oriental splendour to the lady who now ex- 
hibited them. 

For the rest, they were about as fitted for ordinary 
application either to the weeping eye or the irritated 
uose as @ piece of horse-huir shirt or a pair of 
snuffers, 

There lurked also in the recesses of the bag more 
than one gold, silver, and glass box, vinaigrette, and 
gorgeous bottle, with perfumes, stimulating salis and 
pungent restoratives, fitted to prevent the over- 
powering effects on the nerves, simulated or really 
felt, by females in affecting crises, or to restore their 
real or pretended loss of consciousness under any 
distressing emergency. 

Thus armed and accoutred, Mrs. Colonel Macgregor 
was prepared for every contingency, and her three 
daughters being all similarly provided with Preston 
salts, sal volatile, ete., the quartette at the hour of 
two left the Sanitarium, and after a short drive 
through Broadmoor and its immediate environs, to 
the great edification of the humbler gossips and 
country people drew up at the front door of the Cedars, 
Nathaniel Stubbs, Doctor Haliiwell’s gardener, 
coachman and factotum, being got up for the occasion 
under Mrs. H.’s own special superintendence inguch 
a style as made him feel himself the envy and admi- 
ration of the surrounding rustics. 
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As the carriage whirled and grated round the 
gravel drive, Nathaniel contriving not only to get 
the best pace and extra frisk and whisk of the 
tail out of the old gray mare by an insidious but 
severe flick under its flank, Bushby Frankland, 
startled by the unwonted clatter, stepped to the win- 
dow of the bedroom, wherein,embedded in an easy- 
cbair, sat Ralph Chesterton with his daughter beside 


im. 

The doctor from the Grange, sent for by Sir Ro- 
bert, had half an hour previeusly visited his patient. 
He kad atonce made @,orrest diagnosis, an 
that strong nervous excitement had overthrown’ 
balance of a firm and ordinarily inpassive temper. 
He had therefore preseribed = somewhat powertal 
sedative and sopo:ificand affser 
quietude, the avoidance «fall 
fact, nothing beyound agresiie qammeme 
plete rest, and taking hiedepartune,mateiithoutasens. 
ing Cecilia that her father's coniittiensnilgondtieution 


were such that there 


“rateaeee ee 
hension of worse than. 


jonctume ‘that 

Macgregors came dowm Wike m*riid of their Bub 

Roy ancestors uponithe Gewthron’s dwelling in the 
peaceful Lowlandesiftte@ed ars. 

“Hey! what?” <mtigimedl the squire, in surprise, 

as he watched the four @mmense females in grand 


arvay descend successively Hrom tho i and 
tax tes utmost physica] strength of Nathunishesigitt 
arm as he assisted each ofithem toalight. 
During thisprocess Bustiby seemed mudhemused 
and a the old tune of “the Campbells are 
” with great : 4 
“Any more of ye?” eaid be, when Helomneeme 
down ‘the step. “ Well, 1’ve‘been puzzled 
with an egg in a doctor's i 
trick hollow! 


Macgregor 
inside that little conveyammel” 


‘Mrs. Colonel Macgregor?” eee toy ot 
to the window; “and her daughters! Yes; -here | 


they are. They have come to inquire after my 
father’s health. I must see them, Isuppose,” And 
Cecilin was about to apply her haad 40 the belirape 
which hung by her father’s chair, 

Ralph Chesterton raised his hand, 

“ Nay, my dear child; not so fast. I would mot 
have you leave me at the present moment for.any 
visitors. I have my reasons for it, and mostas- 
suredly these peopie, who have merely come to 
gratify their curiosity, will not intrude themsdives 
upon me.” 

‘* What do ‘they mean ‘by that?” ssid Bushby 
Frankland, who still stood near to the window ; “one 
‘would think they were asked to diuner! Why the 
she-dragon hes sent away her chariot! Cecilia dear, 
don’t go down ‘to them. I'll see them, and ‘tell 
them -—” 

“ Nay, cousin, we shall learn something more 
‘when the servant comes up,” said Ralph, swiliag. 
* You're ao precipitate.”’ 

The squire laughed. 

“Ob you don’t know what these ing 
ladies dare do, Cousin. Ralph. I’ve met withsomeof 
them in my time and they'll come and breakfast, 
dine, and sup with you without asking at all, Don’t 
flatter yourself they'll not intrude om your privacy. 
They'll bounce in upon you with mo other apology 
than their anxiety, as they call it, about your 
precious health ; and if once they get in, as they’ve 
sent away their carriage, you’re in for an hour of it 
at least. Let me see them; I'll get rid of them in 
half that time.” 

Cecilia Chesterton could not ‘help langhing at her 
cousin’s brusque good nature. 

“ Bushby,” saidshe, ‘remember the cartiage that 
brought Mrs. Macgregor and ‘her daughters is Dr. 
Halliwell’s visiting carriage ; and again that the ladies 
are scarcely two minutes’ walk from their home; 
there is therefore no need for surprise at their ordering 
the return of the brougham.” 

“True, my clever little pet,” replied Bushby, 
laughingly; “and, what’s better, my good-natured 
little Cissy. You always think of evérything that’s 
kind. But you shan’t see ‘em, forall that. I'll not 
have you taken away from your sick father, and so 
I'll tell ‘em ; no, not for fitty Macgregors instead of 
four of em.’’ 

The servant here entered, beating three cards : 
“Mrs, Colonel aud Miss Macgregor,” “Mrs. John 
Halliwell, M.D.” Ralph laughed and Cecila smiled as 
the squire read alond the names ina pompous tone 
— Mrs. Abervet hy Ashton, M.R:0,8,L.” 

“"Gad!” said Bushby, “ what an alarming array of 
professionals.” ‘Then turning to the servant he said, 
* Mr. Fravkland’s compliv.ents and he will attend the 
ladies immediately.” 


beats te we 


The servant retired. 

“Mr. Frankland’s compliments !’" exclaimed Mrs, 
Colonel Macgregor, in surprise. ‘Is your master so 
very unwell? Did you say when you delivered my 
card that Mrs, Colonel Macgregor had desired you to 

anxious cnet Mr. Ohesterton’s 


“No I didn’t,” said the rustic eervant ; “‘ seein’ as 
Where ant the cards would tell *emetho’d come, ati’ I 
n't 
“* That'll do,’’ said Mrs. 
‘Will.do,” and the man re 
“Did you ever bear the like? “ifr, 
ments,’ and we have come 
jaens. Well, my dears, lamvaf 


y, “that 





“ Jobn, will you 

Wbhesterton and say: 
Miss Macgregor 

flew seconds——” 


“ Hal Mre. Mager Sieteny dene Min. " 
welland how's she : pi 
And how's Mr. deieon’? 


tthe | amonth. 


en ae 


only herown kind feclitgs, sire 
first to.grest you. But ner father arrested her. steps, 
ead abe dare not leave bim ou ivsieot. ping 


Miss Cecilia, that I can deliver, or be.made the 
mediam of conveying to her? You anay command 


me. 
The whole of their pretty scheme of condolence and 
ay y had 
“The squire had 





utterly 
triumphed hy mere straightforward 
refusal vo anderstand tg Pray 

Mrs. Macgregor changed ter tactique; slre mafle an 
attack in flank. 

“<1 fenr ‘thatthe ‘heavy blow of ‘his son’s miscon- 
duct, my dest Mr. Franklin, must ‘heve ‘seriously 
affected so proud and sensitive a nature-as thut of his 
erocehleut t Oh, Me, Pranklend, what a 
dreadful thing ite for@n onourable parent and « 
pave-minded sister ‘to findtuat thebeing in whom 
tuey had centred their hopes had \betra yed——” 

“Very likely, madam, very likely,” 

Bashby Prankand; “bat it is just because 1 
thought you'd talk about this painful subject ‘that (I 
decided you should not seo) Mr. Ralph end his 
daughter.” 

--1’m sure, Me. Freuklia "—she thus spitefully.ze- 
taliated for Bushby’s geucherie in the matter of 
names—" I’m sure, Mr, Franklin, I’€ no idea of 
speaking of Mr, Regivald’s offences to his father. 
It’s to you, as the family friend, I address myself, as 
I naturally feel anxious in such @ case to know the 
truth, and——” 

“Then, madam, you must inquire elsewhere. 
Take my word for it, madam, the young man is in- 
nocent,’‘and I, Bustiby Frankland, say so, “‘There- 
fore, we will waive the subject, and when the ‘trial 
of my Gear friend and cousin 'is-over, and Reginald is 
rehabilitated, 1 shall be py to meet youcall ‘to 
commemorate the event, ‘Lill then, ladies—I em 
plain wad candid, you see—I have to request you 
will not seek converse with my plighted bride, Miss 
Cecilia Chesterton, nor in any way allude, should 
ay fortuitoas cirewmstance throw her into your 
cempany, to the guilt or innocence of her Brother 
Reginald. With these seutiments, allow me to 
make the apologies of both father aad daughter for 
declining a personal interview. Shall the servant 
call your carriage 2” 

“ Oertainly net, Mr, Fraoklin. Ob, no, we'll not 
give you the trouble. We're such near.yeighboars, 
Mr, Franklin—only a stone’s-throw off. Good day, 
Mr. Busby, good day. Oome, ladies !” 

And Mrs, Colonel Macgregor, boiling with indig- 
pation and disappoiuted curivsity, sailed intéo the 








passage aud out of the hall deor, Bushby Franklaud 


good, you sea, ma’am, ateudhMengimessages.” | 


Frankdand’s 
torvisit the \Olester- | 


raid vesisill net-seecither 
‘Wether or daughter if we desittansikeem,bold attempt.” | 


pen | 


===| 


bowing her out with exaggerated. politeness, and 
finally hurrying back into the house, where he fell 
into the nearest chair choking with laughter, nor did 
he recover his seriousness until he had detailed the 
whole scene to Ralph and his daughter, whose 
amusement, though more subdued, was nearly akin 
*° det Mra, Colonel Mf held bh 
‘Mrs, el Macgregor, she er peace 
|. tidee door of the reception-parlour of Clanalpine 
osedbebtind the baffled quartette. 
“fea thereover more boorish, insolent, unoul- 
tivated bear than th -hunting squire who says 
? Why, my dear girls, such 
\~ Tol d have'been horsewhipped by my dear 
f he’d Gared to oer 5 je of bis - 
this gross manner t been 
wile"n6'dttreated eo he'd have called him out and 





"ve’a brother and a 
yeapitalfelony., Won't 
See 


1 \Wery li t. 

vind pee, Lots, 

“titere we'll ask 

®echow We BST! DettEVe to- 
nee a eianamen , 

r dressiag-reom, whore, Saving 


‘herself aif ici costune 
‘the piethet COtRine ‘readjusted her 

= § ' pe perti carrée 

muda at (he Sanicacumm, 


handkerchief in 
vbbemeel¥es to 


hy the ovourrences of the day, the 
physical struggle, and anxiety for his friend's de- 
liverance from his unhappy dilemma, denied him the 
Ttesfveskament fof “ tired | ioweet Mestorer, 
balmy sleep.” He and tarved uneasily, 
counted the chimes and @arillons of the numerous 
churches'as thay marked the slow aad weary fight 
of the long hours of darknesa, and at the first streak 
of dawn sought the warm ‘baths of the excellent 
establishment, Hotel d’Augleterrein the immediate 
proximity of his own hotel that of St. Antoine, in 


La Place Verta. 

Much relieved by the restorative effects of a me- 
dicated bath, refreshed by a brief repoee in the salon, 
cheered ‘by a cup of real ‘wut sodthed by the 

‘abble‘babble of « warghilé.-of the fivest Persian 
‘tobacco, William Sherloo« after +wovhouts 
agreeably consumed, dressed dimsdif, ‘aad before 
eleven was in conference with Reginatd, 

.As\to young Chesterton, he was a changed being. 
The elasticity of youth,a etrong constitution, com- 


‘The hearty and beaming Gheérfulness with which 
he welcomed his frieud rewarded tim so amply that 
‘entered on the discassion of ‘his fature plans 
a hopéfaluess quite tisproportionate ‘to the 
‘amount of success witich an ‘experienved man ‘of ‘the 
‘world, ‘still less a detective of Mr. Lynk's ‘stamp, 
‘would have attributed 'to the mere discovery of one ef 
thestolen notes, 

“ Now then for & tummage of Mr, S's depe- 
sitory fer stolen goods,” said William ‘Sherlock, 
“ 1'll seo my father's old ftiend T wiss within au hoar, 
aod get,an watuority for « domiciliary visit, as they 
call it here.” 

“Let.as ask our host’s advice sboutithe mode of 
proceeding. He’s an honest fellow aod knows all 
about the best way of attaining our object. 1’llask 
him io. He'll advise us for the-best, 1 kuow,” 

“Very good; bat in most continental 
neither the police, the law, nor the government have 
any of the punctilious regard for the invielability of 
&@ man’s house, the liberty of his person, or the 
sacredness evea of his most private papers or corres- 
pondence, which fences round the subject of @ con- 
stitutional state, They seek evidence, or anything 
‘else they want, in the most direct and unscrupulous 
manner.” 

“Pxactly so, my ftiend, bat I fear'this setting in 
Motion the police machinery ie most frequently with 
a political object, and that‘in ‘the matter of jasticeto 
She individual, or aa entorcement of the righte of pre- 
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perty, will find the boasted activity of the 
Proporionally alageta end inert. ereree Lomi 


Reginald left the apartment, -and shortly returned 
with -his shrewd and obliging host, who listened with 
attention to the plan of William Sherlock for a search’ 
of the premises of S——, the money-chaager. 

‘‘Lassure you, my estimable young countryman; 
that if I thought there /was a chance of such a plan |’ 
beimg successfully carried out I would futther your 
exertions by my very best help; there is not, 
We have here—I speak it in confidg¢nee—a very) 





ing authority for the domiciliary -visit;you -traly. 
mention as of euch everyday occurrence in Frante, 

Spain, and Germany. My guest.ie right ; it is most 
frequently, if mot.always, for a ical or govern~, 


mental purpose that what we in; effect by a, 

+warrantis earried out. Here, ne bp 
liminary.es a warrant isthoughtof ; is seered | 
to a ‘policeman, Le, 40 agovernment ofthe: 


higher ran 
- “I see,” said William Sherlock, ben are of 
set ar I meni not obtain an ~ sation ‘to 
seare e :propert n,my showing 
+ Taplin certain place oe 
nd peters are ee ree aan why you Ley cose 


arnotantnmmmiees euljeets 
att ore Soloniin, tha ‘robbery. was not, com- 
within this ecthoauies aud if these two yon 


riers. were not enon are the only judges 
of one yt search, whil 
phy 0 ty ah carats @ the sym) 


tad harbouring af th who, bavieg lye rary 
law in Englan to o this country to spend their 
idigotten ma qpuntay. of uge, You may.rest 
iT 


aatisfied search, and 
F + it is only by seeking Sateer bay isons of 

al that you have a chance of thé assistance | 
of, ey Negras 


postin ane ie Sherl 1 Pieellag. Te pew | 


contrived house of crumbling:-dowa. Ate very, ° 


foundation. , Spar pa that nothi ibe done | 
to the question 80 nerpessee | on keeper, ; © 
eee & persdnage, as ~ naan 


and. of several other Nether- 


changer Asin 
te towns. onde thanked thee hot for hie 
oable dashed éne 
a err act reer 
ever, was.not spirit to be bd 
by defeat, 


a ty , or dish 
obstacles, and if resolution and Pins parca, 
ance could overcome they were surmounted. Their 


adviser retired ;after a frien schon: end an ex- 
yam of ah, regret, ioet Be latest Daust end 
twit stand this,” William Sher- 


wek 8 aly, “I will seé, the co at ean 
possees in with dll the th roa aad a 
will is good towards me, and what his power may be 
he wil] at onge inform me. I will ps te ene 
as so as 3 have had my, eerie 
consul ag to our next 6 e wiedineadtte the.| % 
mayelory of yes pega ON, in whieh I fear aot I, 
hgoenen or later, succeed, 
he left Reginald Bhasiarkos: in, buoyant, 4 
wag & once sat down, and o) his writing | & 
case pak orth the little manual of sscret-w 
with which Mr. Benjamin Bridoon had farnishe 
cursory examination penvinedl | Sociol that 
ry scheme of ized and 
ised by Mr. Bridoon was a ener llow, and 
stmlted affair, Indeed the pov of its invention, 
the t teration ue, ¥ 
Pally, ee leet the lenadien of rou 
iterate but ingeni horsedealer—who had. com- 
piled. it for, the limited of trans 
decepive news ect aeons 
with fhe object of misleading nh mip than ‘the. 
one to whom tter was Geigealy addressed— 
oecasioned him ha than one ebrky laugh at its 
caland shallow knavery, 
ne we say that it ludicrously broke down. under 
This tempt to convey, by its means: such information 
proceedi ings and prospects as Reginald desired 
to J i yeqads ae te ae correspoudent. 
ter amusing ae # time with its thin 
areee arene oppmpoleats ion he.returned it.goods 


humoure por Hoting-ones, 

UN 04 B04 njamin Bridoons I’ve. 10 doubt you're 
usher’ eal; a swap, or a bets:no one I know is 
vous but ery ptograp tele is a step. beyond your last, 

shoal sees to write in my own band, my 
Fon dolees, iny own fee and.iay own intentions? 








My letter will 4 vom 
Richard Chillinghain + that bilge do tha, anle oepoct 


THE LONDON READER 








aor ihdedipruttine j80-tSw for e totter Xo Boujediin f 


whieh'I think will at auyrate give him satisfaction 
‘ih‘the reading, ‘as it-does me in the wri 
| Reginald’s letter, it may be easily shiepeact. detailed 
‘his ‘pleasant journey and tra: to Belgium; ‘lis 
fortunate tion of an‘old friend, & distinguished 
Gleewveny audpseccmiowdl sewreuty pos eto, ean 
} an & twenty-potnd note, one 
lof those stolen in the robbery imputed to Reginald. ; 
‘amid the fe of the séoundrel-who uttered it ‘at 
‘the hotel fu. ntwetp. ‘Hé concluded by ~~ 
he ‘wasstill' on the track of the:property; and 
jsvoh to-srrive at evidence which ‘would phon 
‘Epliraim Petret; alias Hawatd ‘with the 
ry of the parcels; if he did: not» ‘him to'be 
‘the actual perpetrator. Having finished his letter, he 
\pmisbda few ‘monients -aftér reading it over, when 
‘itoceurred to him that ke might -well make one other 
concession to by wvitiig the address on the- 
‘envelope in a feigned hand, 
hie he did ins very feriinine Italian character, end 
\staling it with a common Frencthdevice from trinket 
charm: borrowed from mine host's nieos, diaplayiug 
a tit fringed dunflower Hanging its jolly round hoad 


| ‘to the left, with ‘ Elle vous suit partout,” it looked 


‘ag unlike a letter containing ¢ny thing-more important 
‘than feutiuitie sborets as'could well be itnagined: 
William Sherlock could act help joining in .alaugh 
jover this precious billet-doux, and having himself 
‘writter several ‘letters to his father, to Amina, ‘his 


‘betrothed—this was-by far the longest—to hie fatier-. 


lin-law in. posse, and.to Cecilia, he placed ttiem all by 

permission, after the sang armas paying 

{reer ‘in the cons r whie 
file pomee uatil neon chad L quitted 0 Continental 


ilitem Shockoek? os eh ag to. the obliging 
‘British .consal a met by precisely the same io 
tions, ‘though. in different terms, as those of 
former adviser, He added that where the holders of, 
‘the notes were persons of respectability the Bank of 
‘England must.and did pay them on-demaad, accord- 
nga its pe on their 


f 
fact, which bad not hoes though. of , 


illiam Sherlock, was shown tobe necessary to 


pe Ba the; confidende of personas who might. take | 


pe oe they are ys re almost cosmopolitan 
i 


tin other ¢o 
induced. ithe ‘adil: and Regiuald also, to con- 
clade thatthe single note they hed secured ended 
ithe inimediate chance of further trace or wonovary 
the Netherlands and that the gallant young o 

further in ns wére in some measure fore- 
— mt glish metropolis by the professional 
of Mr. Bridoon; of the bunk 

eshotlen; rar the detective police in genera 

¢ have already stated how this divergence 





‘the contemplated visit to Paris of Captain Sherlock | 


14 and as no further acy 
could peenryed r stay in Antwe inald 
himself begged 8 friend to ofery out os 
tetaetion.: For, # pth onudiqnirien rant pron ie 
ba a is farther stay, he bad done more 
all that friendship démanded in the service he 
had rendered and the peril he had encountered. 
Under these influences, and also a lette 1 Ly 
which informed’ him of the arrival in Sir 
Robert Petceval, of Antina, and of the vercoare 
Pensiogie Perceval, with his noble bride, the Lad 
ta, Captain Sherlock departed for the Proneh 
vir & sincere promise that even in the 
of the pleapace-tephial of Europe he woald 
| are s have an eye to shortening thie exile of his 
2 Reginald Chesterton. 
ve will now take aglance at-some other things 
jconnectéd with the nefarious plot of which the 


was brought 


‘aaah loarie but not criminal heir to the hondured name 


Chesterfoa was thas far the higrcw aud which fe- 
ea in that impradeat me Tag drinkiag the 
‘oup of retribution to the bitter 

(To be continuéd:) 
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IRENE BELLETIER 
A tAtw OF HUMBLE Lire. 


se 


* Laser leave you now, Irene” 

Well, ring again to mofrow-night, Bufile.” 

* wD wili. Good-bye,” 

“Bye-bye.” 

With these ‘words, Whispered in w low wihtertone, 
they parted. They loved each other dearly, amd 
their young, whclotded héafts Were overfuwing with 
foud hopes and brig ht antivipa tions. 

Trene Belletior was o Wtiall, Wigtt-cyed, dark 
haired Italian girl, She hed ‘reoentty thrown her 
herp aside, atid’ at thé tints of whith I write shé 
was, in the capacity ‘of hoasemeid, living ‘im tie-vere 
vice of a French \ parteose about four miles south 
of the ‘great city of Paris, 








? 


Boiilo Zulauf wawa fait-haired, light-comptextoned, 
blue-eyed Swiss boy; with a high forehead and 
pany oe form, and was about seventeen years of age 

at the time mys begins. 

Emite-was broug up in Switzerland. He had 
gazed upon tlie vowering. Alps, and mused upon the 
clear lakes that reposed in their shadows. He had 
réad maby thrilling incidents dnd herdlo whieve- 
ments connected with the history of ‘his romantic 
country, Aw of ‘the subline, as it wete, had 
deen infused into lis ‘sod!; ofeating "high hopes and 
deep yearnings for famé, While his years ds yet 
were few, a mere peasant's life ‘being tov tanie for 
his aspiring nature, he wandered away to France it 
Ordet to attend the superidr ‘itisfitutions of leurtiing 
of that:proud country, 

But upon his arrival, being entirely without means, 
he was ebmpelled to search for‘a’'sittmtion aud éarti 
money to enable him to pursue his Studids, He 
ottsined émploymént ‘of @ duitymwn; Whd livéd in 
theitimedinte neighbourhood of the gardener already 
mentioned. 

Brhite, betng & handsome Youth, as well ns polite 
stid good-natured, was placed in charge of the ‘titi 
waggon to drive in and out of the city. Merrily tie 
whistled along tle vrbad rondway, morntig wfter 
morntog, long before the gray dawn appeatetl HOVE 
the far-off “hill tops aad mountains in the weet, 
His heart beat light and impatient as fair vistons of 
lautels and ‘riches and glories, awatting him somex 
where in the fature, rose up before tiim with all thatr 
dreamy delusions, while from month to month hts 
‘livile’ bank adcount éteddily grow. Before & great 
many months had passed, however; his hvwrt bet 
lighiter'and faster, especially on Sahdey mornings, 
because he knew this was the time Irene Bellet? 
attended church in the city; and she invatiably 
| preferred to go with him in hie humble wart; 

Frequently she rode with hit both to and’ frm 
the sity) ‘and ina short vime Bille felt ‘tneppter 
‘somehow when she was by his side in his vothnid# 
o#tt thaw if'he were in the most superb coach; with- 
ott het; thet swept round the wide drives in thé 
igreat parks. 

Blo tow ‘was delighted even at thé whirring soatid 
of the Wheéls Of the dart, ‘atid thé silvery tintinna 
balay 6f ‘his’ bell was the swéetest nrasid to her 
heart she had é¢er heard; vot Sxoepting the soft, 
plaintive tones of the harp she had recently thtowa 


For thie’ was often, often the signal for her to steal 
unobserved from the house, by moonlight, slong 
tlirough the tall, green ¢orn, ‘ander the tiie shadow 
of the ofotard ‘trees, down to thé rokdsite Wher 
‘Rivile awaited ler on hid tetara home in the even 


io 
anys tine, upow Aéaritg this silvery soand; tid 
Ireae’stoln to his side with a footetep xe light ag 











UrpIse | thet Of a fairy aed w heart wtill lighter, only to heat 


a few soft words from the lips of the noble boy wlio 
had'so completely won ler heart. 

Dearly she prized every fittls gift, however sinnpls 
or trifling, which Emile, as a sign of his devotion, 

a ‘hier, Awd it was at the parting of thase 

stolen inté¥viéws whew Irene would often timidly say, 
“Ring agein to-morrow fight, Bmile.”” 

Ere long they had vowed eternal fidelity to éaéh 

other; of Goutse; and Emile Zulaaf forgot his great 

love somvler his books wnd bis dreameot ideal greatness, 

betig wholly absorbad, ag it were, in the passing 

bewuty, love and trusting evnfidence of this little 

dartchaifed Ttatien girl 

The whole of Emile’s future had become identified 
with Irene, and not far ahead @ modest cottayé rosé 
tp in Wis imaginings; with her as its sole mistress. 
And thus ail moved smoothly along fora time; bit 
there is “‘no day without-# cloud, no sea without a 
wave.” 

One evening Entile stealthily gave the signal, as 
newal, bat Irene did not appear. 

“JI wonder what has happened ?” inquired Emile 
of himself, as he gave the seeond signal a little 
louder than the first, 

He bent his head forward and listened anxiously 
for her light footstep, but heard nothing save the 

réstless beating of! & ‘own heart. 

He waited full half an hour for Irene to come, but 
was disappointed, and bad reluctantly to drive on 
home and be questioned concerning his lateness by 
his employer. 

Emile knew something was wrong, bat could not 
imagine what it was. 

The following morning, however, as he was pars- 
ing the gardener’s, as usaal,on his way to the city, 
Irene suddenly made ler eppearance and told him 
all the tronble, 

It was that the old gardener had also heard those 
tintinadbulaty signals, and, noticing the brightening 
up of Irene’s faee, concluded to try and penetrate 
the mysterious connections between them. 

Therefore he carefully secreted himself in the 
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orchard about the hour Emile usually came along, 
and he had but a short time to wait until the signal 
was given. 

The next moment Irene, as he expected, came 
tripping along to the tryst lightly and securely, as 
she thought, under the dark shadows of the orchard 
trees, 

All was clear to the gardener now, and the guilt 
of the two young lovers was evident. 

He stepped forth from his hiding-place, intercepted 
the little ranaway, took her by the hand and led her 
back, telling ber on the way that on the morrow she 
should leave his house and seek employment else- 
where. . 

Irene felt deeply injured at this abrupt dismissal 
from the gardener’s service, for in her youth and in- 
nocence she was not aware that she was sinning. 
What harm could it be to meet her lover down by 
the roadside ? 

Yet she felt sorry that she had incurred the gar- 
dener’s displeasure. It grieved her to have to leave 
his service, for he was generally kind to her. She 
knew no place to go. Sleep remained far away from 
her pillow that night for the first time in all her 
life. 

Sometimes she almost resolved to await the next 
morning, acknowledge her error, and sue for her 
employer's forgiveness ; but she had not erred, and 
her proud little heart, scorning submission, soon 
rebelled against such thoughts, and she wondered if 
Emile could not do something to avenge her outraged 
feelings. 

She finally concluded to tell Emile all about it the 
next morning, consequently she bad to rise very 
early, in order to see him as he passed on to the 
dity. 

Emile quickly comprehended, took her in the cart 
and whirled off at a rapid rate. 

But they were now by no means so happy as they 
had been on previous occasions when they had gone 
into the city together, 

Some sort of an ominous presentiment arose in 
their minds, occasioning much uneasiness and 
anxiety. 

Before they had been in the city long, however, 
Emile succeeded in bis efforts to secure a situation 
for his little dark-haired sweetheart, and when 
they parted they were again right cheerful and 
hopeful. 

On account of her beauty and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, Irene’s new mistress, Mrs. Williams, an 
English lady who had come to remala only a few 
months in Paris to see the sights and fachions of the 
great metropolis, became very much attached to her 
and was always so kind that the young girl could not 
help liking her very much. 

Mrs. Williams, after a short time, exercised great 
influence over the mind of Irene, anda few well- 
dressed gentlemen noticing her now and then, caused 
her heart for a time to wander from her Swiss 
lover. She was carried from one part of the city 
to another, until finally he lost sight of her alto- 
gether. 

He drove the milk waggon a few months longer, 
but the charm was gone now, and his mind 
wandered back to his books and former dreams 
again. 

He had been very saving, and his bank-account 
had grown at the present time to be a very desriable 
amount indeed. Having pretty well mastered the 
French language, having also in the meantime 
acquired the rudiments of the English, he drew 
forth his savings, bade farewell to all his associates, 
and turned his face towards England to finish his 
education and commence a profession or business for 
life. 


CHAPTER II, 


“On, I wish I could find him!’’ said Irene, a few 
weeks after Emile had sailed, “I feel so lonely with- 
out him !” 

So she wandered far out into the city in her search 
for him; but, of comrse, she was unsaccesful, A+ 
length she bethought herself of watching for tie 
milk-cart as it came into the city. 

Consequently she walked a mile out on the cld, 
familiar roadway, confident now that she had hit upon 
a sure plan to meet her lover whom she had 60 
wronged. 

She longed to see him once more, and ask his for- 
giveness. Not one of those well-dressed gentlemen 
had a heart as true as Emile’s. 

She knew this now. Absence had taught her how 
she really loved him, and Mrs. Williams wished to 
take heraway where she would never see him again. 
She did not desire to go, although she liked the good 
lady very much. 

‘*No, no; she could not leave Emile. Yonder 
comes the cart!” she exclaimed, hurrying on a little 
faster, but, thinking of herself presently, she halted 
and waited its approach, 


Her young heart beat joyfully at the sight of that 
familiar cart again, but as it drew near a very per- 
ceptible change came over her face, like a darkened 
dream. 

There was a stranger in it, and not Emile. She 
had not once thought of this. Emilein her mind 
was identified with that cart, and she could scarcely 
realize that he was not therein. Yet it was true 
her darling was gone! 

The cart approached, and she asked the driver in 
a tremulous tone where Emile was. He had only 
head of that name, and could not give her any de- 
finite information: but told her, however, that 
Emile had gone away, he knew not whither. The 
cart then passed on, and Irene was sadder now than 
ever. 

She reproached herself for having been so unkind 
to Emile, when he had always been so good and true 
to her. And now, perhaps, she would never see him 
again! 

eShe burst into tears. She felt she had lost the 
only one who loved her truly, and the only one of all 
others most dear to her heart; and to know it was 
her own fault was more than her feelings could 
bear. 

It was not very consoling to think of the kindness 
of Mrs. Williams now. She loved Emile, and 
there could be no comparison of his love to that of 
others. 

She slowly and sorrowfally wended her way back 
to the city, looking at every gentleman whom she 
chanced to meet, with # vain hope that it might be 
Emile. 

Upon her arrival Mrs. Williams, seeing her low- 
spiritedness, attempted to cheer her up. She gave 
her a valise, and requested her to prepare to start 
with her on the morrow for Bngland. 

Irene was very loth to go, but she had lost her 
lover and knew not where to find him, and hating to 
parted with her kind mistress, she made up her mind 
to accompany her. 

So she gathered up all the little presents Emile 
had given her, and carefully stored away each and 
everyone in her valise. They were doubly dear now 
that their giver was gone. They were like so many 
tender memories of him, and she wished to keep 
them for her sadder moments all through the unéx- 
plored future, wherever she went. 

The morrow came. Mrs. Williams was now ready 
to return to lier English home. Irene silently ac- 
companied her. 

Trene had been aboard ships before, andthe novelty 
of sailing on the sea did not absorb her entire 
thoughts. 

She longingly gazed upon receding France, and 
as the shore grew dim in the distance behind she 
felt that the only one she ever loved was lost to her 
now for ever. 

She really wished she had remained, for she 
thought that she might possibly have found him had 
she sought for him longer. 

But she was going to a country of which she had 
heard so much, The thoughts of the strange sights 
and scenes with which she would meet cheered her, 
and she began to look for the English shores, 

After a few hours on the “ wide, wide sea’’ the 
vessel arrived in port and they were transported by 
rail to Mrs. William's home, 

With all things new and novel about her, Irene 
was most of the time right cheerful; but once in a 
while, as she gazed on the precious little keepsakes 
Emile gave her, love w rise up in her heart and 
waft her quick as thought back to France—to the 
old gardener’s—to the orchard and to the roadside 
where she had had so many stolen meetings with 
Emile in days that were passt. 

These meetings she felt could never be repeated, 
and she resolved to make the best of life she could 
in England. She had not the least vague idea of 
Emilie’s being in this country, although he had 
arrived only a week before. 

As his funds were not yet exhausted or stolen, and 
his darling object being to become well educated, he 
determined at once to attend school ; and after having 
made several inquiries concerning such institutions, 
he decided upon one. 

Thither he went, matriculated, and experienced as 
many hardships as many fresh fish, principaliy on ac- 
count of his scarcity of English. 

But he was a whole-souled boy, and the students, 
finding it out, liked him very much. He took a pro- 
minent part in every game, and in all the mischief 


too. 

Many were the tricks he helped to play on the un- 
suspecting—even the professors did not escape— 
therefore he received about an equal share of the 
marks of demerit for ill conduct also; but he was al- 
ways perfect in his lessons, and to his credit, it may 
be said, he never received a bad mark under this 
head. ’ 





After about a year and a half his means were ex- 
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pended, and ho had, much to his regret, todiscon. 
tinue school and look out for a situation. © * 

He had long been elected presidentof the student’s 
club, but now he must resign and go—he knew not 
whither. He was loth to leave, although his student 
life was arduous in the extreme. 

After bidding his. school-fellows adieu, Emile tra- 
velled on foot a long way; but he failed to get em- 

loyment, although he applied at almost every farm- 

ouse. He was without money or friends, in a 
strange country, and he felt discouraged, sick aud 
down-hearted, 

More than once did his thoughts wander back to 
France, and he remembered the fair but false Irene 
lost across the channel. He wondered how she could 
treat him as she did when they had vowed to love 
each other for ever. 7 

“Oh, she was false—utterly false!’ he thought, 
“TI would like to see her, but perhaps she does not 
care to see me. It may be that shenevereven thin! 
of me,” he murmured, bitterly. . ‘ 

Therefere he suffered himself to dwell no longer 
on such a hopeless love, Employment was what he 
most needed, and if he could obtain it he calculated 
to save his earnings as formerly, and thus he would 
soon be enabled to return to school 0. 

Finally he came upon a large and imposing build- 
ing, situated on a high hill, with an elegant yard 
and walks in front and beautiful gardens in the 
rear. 

This was a fashionable watering-p'ace to which 
a. of the wealtliy citizens of London annually re- 

Emile, being tired and hungry, stopped and asked 
for a night’s lodging. He was received kindly ‘and 
ushered into a room where there were four or five 
great girls, whose eyes dilated as if to look through 

m, 

He had been debarred all social intercourse with 
the fair sex during his’ stay at college, and now to 
be so abruptly brought in contact with so many 
buxom girls was very embarrassing to him indeed. 

The gardener, William Murphy, or Will, as he 
was more familiarly called, seamed to take “the 
greatest interest in him, and learning that’ the 
young stranger desired employment, aod, needing 
more help in the gardens, he spoke’ to the pro- 
prietor in his behalf, and consequently Emile was 
employed. ; : 

He was delighted with the prospect before him. 
The beauty of the strroandings, the picturesque 
scenery and hilarious company, after acatt been so 
down-hearted, were-pleasant to him inde 

All this, with good wages and free use of the 
mineral waters, which had become renowned for their 
curative qualities, were calculated to’ encourage him 
very much, 

Will Murphy, who was born of Itish parents and 
who had wandered over a great portion of the globe 
seemed to take a lively interest in Emile, and con- 
tributed no ‘little to his enjoyment and ness, 
Many were thé happy hours they’ spent each 
other’s society. 

Emile was well aware of the proverbial temper of 
the Irish generally, but, notwithstanding this and 
what others told him about his new friend, he 
thought Will had the most amiable disposition of’ 
any gentleman he ever knew. Many were the 
amusements to which they resorted for their mutual 
enjoyment and the delight of others and many were 
the times they played at cards and other sociable 
games, in which also the lively girls participated, 

Thus “all went merry as @ marriage bell” until 
the first day of April, commonly called “ All Fools’ 
Day.” On this day each and every one exerted him- 
self or herself to make a great fool of some particular 
friend or acquaintance. 

Will took the greatest interest therein, and pre- 
vailed on Emile’s entering into the harmless spirit 
of fun that prevailed. 

Late in the afternoon Emile, yielding to his 
friend’s persuasions, concluded also to participate in 
the fun-making. He wrote a few love-verses, and 
as he knew of no one whom he thought would 
relish them better, he directed them to his friend. 

At about ten in the evening Will hurriedly entered 
tho room, sat down by Emile, and proceeded to com- 
pliment him upou the high order of his talents. 
After a moment, however, Emile caught the keen, 
restless glance of Will’s eyes, which did not impress 
him at all favourably. The verses had touched a 
wrong chord in Will’s heart. Emile denied bein 
the author of them, of course, but not stoutly, an 
there was nothing further said about’the matter un- 
til the girls had gone to their rooms and the boys had 
retired. Then Will remarked ; 

- “I can prove that you wrote those verses, Emile,” 
and without giving him time to answer, added, “] 
can prove something more too.” ' 

** What is it ?” interrogated’ Emile, 

That you are au idiot for ‘writing them!” con- 
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‘tinued Will, in the most insulting tone imaginable} 


This unex rebuke touched f'mile’s heart to 
the core, but he only replied, in a calm, firm voice: 

“That is enough for to-night. I do not wish to 
hear another word from you! 

Emile did not go to sleep very early that night. 
He studied the insult over and over again, but did 
not decide upon any particular course to pursue to 
receive satisfaction. Fre arose next morning, looking 
as if he had passed a night in revelry. He saw the 
unfortunate verses lying upon the floor, He picked 
them up, held them toward his late friend, and re- 
marked ; 

* You insisted yesterday, sir, that I should join in 
the fun-making, Yielding to your solicitations, this 
is what I produced, and what can be found in these 
verses to justify you in calling me an idiot for having 
written them ?’’ 

Will was silent. After a pause Emile continued : 

“Will Murphy, you have got to retract—you must 
retract!” 

*“T will not! See— I have a revolver!” exclaimed 
Will, as he excitedly thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket. 

Then you shall use it!” returned Emile, as he 
advanced with the fire of gathering elements gleam- 
ing in hig eyes. 

A sharp report rang out—there was a pause, and 
Ewile’s left arm hung uselessly by his side, shattered 
and bleeding. The difficulty was settled, and naught 
remained for Emile to do but_to leave the house as 
on as his wounded arm would permit. This he 

id. ; 

Upon leaving he remarked to Will that he never 
wished to meet him again, for he had found him 
“treacherous, false, and despicable.” Emile felt 
that at some day he would be revenged, He knew 
not in what way it would come about, yet he felt 
sure that the end was still to come. 

He went to the nearest station and took the train 
for London, desiring to obtain more genteel em- 
ployment in the city, 

But he was disappointed in this, After wandering 
for several days over the city, applying at almost 


“every door but “yy | to obtain employment, he was 


about giving up in despair when a milk-cart coming 
up the street somehow attracted his attention. He 
naturally thought of the happy hours he had 
driving « milk-cart, more than two years before. As 
the cart approached Emile looked at the name with re- 
newed interest, because it seemed to him that he had 
seen that man before, 

He glauced at the name—Beauchamp, Behold! 
it was his old employer who had come to this coun- 


They were both surprised and very glad to meet 
each other. 

Emile soon acquainted his old employer with his 
biography since they parted in France. He also ac- 
quainted him with his circumstances, and asked him 
to again give him employment. 

r. Beauchamp knew that Emile had been a good 
servant, and as he was familiar with the English 
language he was only too glad to hire him again to 
drive bis milk-cart. ; 

80 once more was Emile in a milk-cart, and natur- 
ally enone his thoughts wandered back after his 
little dark-haired Italian girl. It was only in 
thought, for he had heard nothing of her; so he 
worked on, little knowing what was about to take 
place, , 





CHAPTER III, 


Tx hot, sultry month of July had come, and Mrs. 
Williams contemplated making a visit to some of the 
fashionable watering-places, 

, Irene was delighted with the idea of going to such 
a place, She felt unusually happy as the train went 
puffing out from the heat and dust of the city, It 
passed rapidly through a balmy country, and after 
winding about a few vine-clad hills the whistle 
sounded their arrival. — 

There was the large building with elegant walks 


* in the ‘foreground, and beautiful gardens in the rear, 


the same Emile had gazed upon a few weeks before, 
Everything looked well excepting that a slight 
neglect was Visible in the gardens, True enough; 
Will had been drinking lately, and consequently hed 
neglected his duty. He was at the present time 
very illjand not being liked there he was. himself 
neglected. 

Irene was in the house but a few days when she 
heard of the gardener’s illness, and saw that he 
needed sympathy and kind attention ; so the good- 
hearted girl would gather flowers and take to his 
room, give him water, and bestow upon him many 
favours, . 

She seemed like a gleam of sunshine coming into 
Wil)’s darkened chamber, and, ag might have been 
expected, he soon began to love her very much, 








But it was not love of him that caused Irene to so 
pesieesiy wait upon him; it was only sympathy for 

im in his deserted condition, seeing, as she did, 
that he was so neglected. As he recovered, Irene 
lost her sympathy for him, grew shy, aud kept as 
much as she could out of his reach, 

This only made Will more assiduous in his 
devotions, and he pleaded, begged, promised to reform 
anything, if she would only be his wife. 

Will had soon exhausted every means kindness 
could suggest, but all alike utterly failed to make 
any impression upon Irene. She seemed to grow 
colder and shunned him the more, But Will was 
not to be overcome. He was far from honourable, 
and now resolved to resort to strategy to accomplish 
his undertaking. 

Accordingly he stole the key from Irene’s portfolio, 
took advantage of the absence of Mrs. Williams, en- 
tered her rooms, and found what he had dared to 
hope for—that she had carelessly left some valuable 
jewellery on the toilet-stand, 

He gathered it up in all haste, unlocked Irene’s 
portfolio, and carefully deposited it therein—all save 
one large, heavy ring, which he concealed upon his 


person. 

A few minutes after, Mrs. Williams returned to 
her rooms, and immediately missed her jewellery. 

‘Who could have taken it in so short a time?” 
she mentally exclaimed, 

She immediately raised an alarm, but no one could 
account for its mysterious disappearance, 

‘*Maybe it was your servant?” suggested some 
one, 
“ Yes!’’ exclaimed Will, who seemed to take much 
interest in the matter; “she went away early in the 
afternoon, 

“ Look into her portfolie!”’ cried another. 

Immediately the portfolio was broken open, and 
there the jewellery was—all except the ring, which 
was set with a diamond, and very valuable. 

“She has taken it and hurried away !” cried one. 

“ Go after her!” cried another. 

** Where is she ?’’ asked Mrs. Williams; but she 
could not believe Irene guilty of such a theft, 

Will knew in what direction Irene sometimes 
strolled in the afternoon. He rusheddirectly to her, 
hurriedly and excitedly told her what had_ hap. 
pened, and that they were looking for her to take her 
to jail. ; 

‘What shall I do?’ exclaimed Irene, in a 
frightened tone. 

“Go with me, Irene, I will save you. Go with 
me immediately!” urged Will. 

_“ No, J cannot!” answered Irene. 

And yet, in the excitement of the moment, the 
frightened giri allowed herself to be dragged along. 
Away they ran, up and down hills, through tue woods, 
across the fields—away-. Every step brought them 
nearer to the city where Emile, was. 

Will congratulated himself inwardly on his suc- 
cess. He doubted not that the girl would consent 
to marry him now. But Irene was silent, She 
deeply hated Will, and had no notion of uniting her 
fate with his. 

Arrived in the city, Irene soon obtained a situa- 
tion, but was miserably despondent and unhappy. 
Will was bewildered and knew not whattodo. He 
would not attempt to sell the diamond ring he had 
stolen, it might lead to his arrest. .He wandered 
from one place to another in fear and suspense, 

As he was standing at the corner of a street one 
day, in a very despondect mood, whom should he 
see but Emile! He,well knew that his former friend 
had a good heart, and he now felt that he had 
wronged him; so, after some hesitation, he took 
courage and approached him. 

“ How are you, Emile ?’’ he said. 

Ewile heard his voice, saw the man, and shrank 
back as from a greet enemy, Recovering from his 
surprise presently, he asked : 

* Do you dare speak to me ?”’ 

“ Yes, answered Will, “I know I wronged yon, 
Emile, but I am in trouble; I ask your forgiveness, 
and I hope you will assist me.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





THYRA DESMOND; 
oR, 


THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
—~-— 
CHAPTER XLII. 


Lorp ORANMORE stood before them—that was a 
sufficient surprise for the lake maiden and the earl, 
but there was even more stirring alarm in the first 
words of bitter irony that he spoke ere the bewilder- 
ment at his sudden appearance had subsided, 


* So this is the supplement to your jealous passion, 
my Lord Ashworth,”’ said the viscount, in tones of 
the most searching irony. “You were very willing 
to risk. your own life and commit murder on ma, in 
order to secure Lady Beatrix Clare and her fortune 
for yourself, now I find you equally anxious to ap- 
propriate a young lady under the protection of Sir 
Hilary Vesci, and who, I hope for her own sake, is 
perfectly unaware that you are an engaged man, or, 
rather, wish to be considered so when it suits your 
purpose.” 

Lord Ashworth listened coolly to the sarcasms thus 
poured out upon him. His nature was too self-con- 
trolled, and his consciousness of strength and honour 
too doar for him to lose his self-possession under the 
Passionate and jealous attack of a younger and more 
vehement man. 

But the coatempt that instinctively appeared in his 
fine features was far more crushing than words, and 
yet, to say sooth, it acted very much as water. is 
sometimes said to do on flame, and only caused the 
passion to blaze more violently in his rival’s breast. 

“TI am’glad at any rate that you are so per- 
fectly recovered, my lord,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ What- 
ever may be my relations with Lady Beatrix or Miss 
D d,I decline to ¢ for my actions in any 





way to you.”’ 

“Yet you dared to call me to account for my at- 
tentions to a lady, and vertainly, if you were not 
engaged to her you tad no pretext for such inso- 
lence,” exclaimed the viscount, in uncontrollable 
passion. ‘ And if you are engaged to Lady Beatrix 
you have no right to trifle with Miss Desmond, and 
deceive her, as { presume, for the sake of her repu- 
tation, you have done.” 

Lord Ashworth was about to reply, but Thyra, who 
had hitherto stood in speechless and embarrassed 
distress during the sharp passage of arms, hastily 
interfered. 

**Pardon me, Lord Ashworth, but this concerns 
me alone,’’ said. she, proudly. “I deny altogether 
Lord Oranmore’s right in any way to comment on o£ 
control my actions. He is scarcely even known t¢ 
me, and I decline. even to explain the very simple 
circumstances that led to my presence. It will be 
quite enough to satisfy Miss Vesci on the subject.” 

“ Only that Sir Hilary may perhaps claim from hia 
guest and his son’s old friend a little more cendour 
than you seem willing to show, Miss Desmond,’ re- 
turned the viscount, “I am sure you could not 
wilfully do wrong. Iam much more willing to be- 
lieve that. you have been utterly misled by this 
gentleman,” he added, sneeringly, ‘‘ and, as a man of 
honour, IL am,only doing my dutyin seeking to pro- 
tect a young and defenceless girl, an also in saving 
Miss Vesoi from a great grief. I shall know how to 
deal with you, Lord Ashworth, since the warrant 
for your arrest is not yet recalled, and [ shall cer- 
tainly enforce it unless you promise to leave the 
country and liberate Lady Beatrix Clare from your 
tyrannical control,,” 

‘‘ And leave my cousin, of whom I am the sole 
male relative, to your capricious suit, is that it, Lord 
Oranmore ?’’ said Gaston, sueeringly. “ I decline, as 
Miss Desmond bas already done, to account in the 
slightest. degree for what | may see fit to do with 
respect to her or to auy other lady, aud, as to the 
warrant, I laugh at the idea of being punished for 
the marder of a living man.” 

“ Ah, that is all very well, my lord, but there are 
other punishments and lesser crimes than hangiag for 
murder,” returned Lord Oraunmore, bitterly, ‘aud I 
call upon you now to give yourself up to justice in 
preference to being hunted down by the officers, who 
are even at this very minute on your track, It will 
only make a difference of some few hours, as the 
plan of your capture is fully organized, I assure you, 
and I came hither this morning from your present 
residence to warn you of the fact, So you see your 
movements are pretty well watched since I knew so 
well where to find you.”’ 

“ And if I had wished to escape [ could have done 
so months since,’’ said the earl, with proud con- 
tempt. ‘Do you suppose I should have remained 
here had I not felt more compunction that blood was 
on my hands than alarm for my personal safety? 
But now that all that is over and you are in perfect 
health I shall act very differently. I defy you to 
cast one stain on my character, whatever may rest 
on your own, and I only regret the publicity you are 
giving to the matter because it must bring Lady 
Beatrix’s name into unpleasant notoriety. 

“*Miss Desmond,” he added, turning to Thyra 
with a tender respect in his manner that spoke 
volumes to the lovely girl’s heart, ‘‘ we know but 
little perhaps of each other if our acquaintance is to 
be measured by time, but we have met in circum. 
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months. of ordinary friendship, and I ask yom now,, 
befare this passionate acd hot-headed man, whether 
ou do or do not trust me, whether Ph have ever 

ad or might have reason to suppose I was deceiving 
you as to my position or feelings.” Im justice to, 
yourself I wish you to answer meas you would 
wore yon not at the confessional, altar,” he. said, 
gravely, “but before the bright. vault of Heaven, 
where eack word is heard and tested.” 

There was a solemnity in his manner that bad for: 
the moment a composing efteet on Hugh Oraamorels; 
impetuous nature. He atood rathex aalienly than 
calmly, waiting for the girl’s answer, and with his) 
eyes fixed on her sweet though agitated face, with; 
its rare beauty and its noble expression of truth and/ 
intellect. 

She seemed calmed by the very appeal, by the 
freemasoury that exists between kindred natures,, 
and which at once made her d, Gaston's 
real feelings and purpose, and her whole sym-: 

athies were enlisted to strengthen her on his be- 

alf. 

There was a ringirg truth in her-very tone as she 
spoke, and an unflinching glanee in her eye which 
did not admit of one shadow of a doubt, ae she re- 

fed : 

" ‘Never, Lord Ashworth, Ihave never heard one 
word or seen one laok that would have misled me in 
my estimate of you since the hour wher vow helped 
to save my life and we first met on the-shore of 
Lough Corrib. If Lord Oranmore desires to injure 
me in the opinion of the friends with whom I am 
now living it is at bis own risk and gratuitous 
wrong to an innocent woman. You have done no 
= 
“Ub, no, of course,” exclaimed the- viscount, hig 
ion still more maddened by the defence that gave 
is rival such an advantage over him. “I compre, 
bend it all, You can scarcely think me se easily 
bamboozled, Miss Desmond, a8 not to see your ob+ 
ject in defending this plausible gentleman, However, 
one thing I must condition asthe price of my for- 
bearance—that you willaccompapy me baek to Ro-+ 
senne, from which your absence will certainty excite 
remark, and for you, Lor! Ashworth, my counsel 
certainly is that you should at ones give: yourself 
up and thus secure the most favourable judgment 
that can be given by yourcompeers,”” 

He stood defiantly ag he spoke, and Gaston's 
blood was beginning to boil’in his veins when the 
gentle voice of the young maiden arrested the tre 
once more from its threatened outbreak. 

“ Hush, Lord Ashworth,” she said, seftly, “ do not 
You add to my trouble by distrusting’ my innocence 
en pradenve. I fear hin not, because I heve nor 
thing on my conscience—nothing;” she added ; “and 
ifbe persists in casting any st on my Heme it 
will but recoil on himself. You cen but har me by 
any interference. Do not riek it, P implore,” she 
added, im her pleading woiee, tietfew meu at any 
rate could have resisted. 

Gaston comprebended aright. He could see the 

stice of her request, and though most men with his 

lings towards her and her companion would have 
yielded to the jealous pique that heated his very 
veins he restraiued the impulse and answered, in all 
cool and dignified compliance: 

“Tt would be crnel wrong to doubt you, Miss Des, 
mond, and I would not willingly insult even this 
passionate and resentful oppovent of mine-by think, 
ing fora moment he could misuse the opportunity 
he wil enjoy. Heaven preserve and bless you till 
we meet again. You will notthink evil of me what, 
ever you muy hear; and for you, Lord Oranmore, I 
defy your very worst. Let your agente come, and I 
shall neither aveid nor seek them.” 

And the earl walked calmly away, leaving Thyra 
and the viscount stilt standing om the spot where the 
whole scene had taken place, 

Thyra’s eyes involuntarily followedhie retreating 
figure, and it might: be that Lord Oranmore’s anger 
was increased by the triffing circumstance, 

“Perhaps we had better lose no more time, Misg 
Desmond,” he said; offering her his hand to assist 
her down the steep descent, 

But the girl deelined it witha bow and sprang 
lightly down the stony rock as if it had been on 
level ground, 

Hugh was quickly at her side-as she passed on. 

“You are angry with me without knowing the 
real truth, Miss Desmond,” he said, im a tone of some 
mortification. ‘You do not know ali that has taken 
place between Lord Ashworth and myself, nor the 
amount of suffering he has inflicted on me,” 

“T am perfectly neutral in the matter, my lord,’ 
she said, coldly. “It is not for me decide between 
two who are nearly strangers to me, even if it could 
signify in the very least what my opinion of the 
matter might be.” 

* But it does—it does,” he answered, vehemently. 
“You know perfectly that Lord Ashworth admireg 


you, you. conld read it in his very look and words,; 
“his very gesture, bunt, what is worse, [ fear that it; 
hrs won oa your fhnocent trustingness and’ grati- 
tuag. 
“him to his face is truth—that he is betrothed to Lady 
Beatrix Clare—and'-not only that, he will not give: 
her up, for the seke’of ‘her-large fortune, and yet tre, 
does not frankly and honourably give’ her up, but, 
tather would'force! her by his neglect to gssert her own, 
dignity, by her own dismissal, Atnd’ because I did 
not act asif she were a princess, 
"her the ordinary attention that a beautiful girl may 
fairly expect, he so insulted me that I had‘ no alter- 
“native but to vindicate honour at the expense of my 
life. Now you have heard all, and‘T-ask you whether 
I am to blame ?” 
Thyra shook her head sadly, 
“ Alas, alas! there must be t blame some-; 
where,” she replied, “but it may be that-neitier 
nor Lord Ash wort! understood ‘eachother in the F 
and it is a grievous folly that the is not wiped 
out by the blood that has been »_ If you knew thay 
Lady Beatrix was betrothed to him you: cannot 
wonder that he should have. been annoyed’ and re-+ 
‘ sentful at your admiration of her, Surety you might 


him fravkiy and kindly thet you can’ feel for-hin 
_and let the bitter feeling cease for ever? Lord 
Oranmore, be generous-and’noble, and‘conquer thig 
wretched jealousy,” she went'on; turniog ‘in her 
eagerness towards him with thatmeaningly winning 
look of hers: 

Hugh was too muctr in his examination 
of the fair speaker to bestow as much thought as-they 
perhaps deserved on the words she wes uttering. 

“It. is difficult to mnlte one so gentle as ‘you gre, 
Miss Desmond, understand what is man’s fferte 
rivalry and pagsion,” he said; “but still itis youn 
sex’s privilege to soften and heal these tumults of 
the life’s battle. And it would be easy to mould me 
to your wil} if F thought you had any interest:ia my 
actions or nry-fame, Thyra.” 

The girl walked on more leisurely, but took nq 
other notice of the words orlooks of her companion 
till he spoke again. 


sence, Miss Desmond,’” he went ou, more resolutely 
“For tave tewitehed the waveriig feith of Gnetou 
Ashworth and—shall I confess it ?—you ha 

in me such feelings as I have gever deemed it possibia 
bi could have ever been so speedily attracted by any 
woman’s beauty, as I have been by yours: Pheow 
not why, F'am well nigh ashemed*of the confession,” 
he continued, vehemently, “bat it isof mo use deny-+ 
ivg it, and you eam’use the knowledge as:you best 
may to seve life and‘ preveut sorraw.” 

‘And how—in what manaer?”* anewered the-girl, 
} without eng of the flutter of gratified vanity-or 
ralarm which suc an avewal nright well creace. 

“ It is tolerably plate I should'think,” he ans 
io w tone ol deciited pique. “Hf you-have the very 
slightest sympathy with true love or its disa 
ments the whole course of events will be plain to 
you. Ifyou do net care for-Gasten Ashworth aud 
merely plead for him from a mere natural and wo. 
mauly pity for those iw trouble, £ eould'feel a far 
mikdder resentment that when he seems to be run: 
ning-in my course, and crossiag my every wish and 
plan. E could better perdon his conduct to Beatrix 
Clare-than yourself.” 

“ If Lady Beatrix or her friends have: no more ta 
complaia of than myself there will be very little 
ground for forgiveness, Pexid Thyra, haughtily, “J 
reserve my power to think and act: as I chose, my 
lord,” she- added, coldly. “And Iam certain Lord 
Ashworth would not allow any interference with him 
or his conduct from me-or anyone, There is the 
breakfast bell,” she went on, after a few moments, 

use. “I should advise you to hasten, for Sir 

ilary is especially anneyed the slightest un, 
punctuality. I am going te Miss Vesei; wha will won. 
der at my long delay.” And without waiting for 4 
reply the young girl flew away like @ light and 
fheet-foated gazelle. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

“ WHeERe have you been, what can have detained 
you so late?” was in truth the fretful demand of tha 
invalid as Thyra entered the sacustomad sitting, 
room, aftera slight alteration in her disordered 
toilet, which the rapid walk had made necessary. 

The girl did not flugh, simply becauge she had 
been fully prepared for some such attack on hen 
appearance in Erica’s- apartments. 

She might not have dreamed ange that the young 
and gentle invalid could be capable of such an unjust 
harsiuess; but the last few hours had decided by al- 
tered her ideas, and she was by 00 means gurprised at 
the attack that might be merited or not, be levelled 
at. her for her involgntary tardiness, 





It was with some difficulty that she modulated hen 


You do not: believe that what I have told | 


, and because I paid! |, 


excuse that,” she went on, softly. ‘ Why-got'tell ~ 


~ = ; 
gice. so that no trae of annoyance, or resentment 
‘might be detected in its fone va “ 
“T took an early walk, I went farther than I ex- 
, and T'scarcely knew the time,” returned, the 
ake maidén, with perfect truth in the anewer, even 
thongh ashe might pot actually convey the whole 
state of matters to her young patronesa, | 
2 Pg lips a, it fans | to their ugual smile, 
which was wont to so smporar, 
of her invalid’s demands, ¥ * 
., | Well, we had better not distress ourselves. by any 
farther ument,” gaid the youn, lady, more 
lightly; “let us have some breakfast at last, | am 
quite. faint this morning for want, of it,’’ ‘ 
Thyra made no reply, she saw that some rankling 
| prejudice atill Bagerrd in Erica's, and trusted 
(to time and her innocence to check She knew 
welt eg silence and patience was hag best, and only 
remedy, 
| 80 the coffee was, poured carefully white 
| deticate rolls buttered and sliced and tgs Dyan 
| temptingly for the invalid with, ker usual, care, 
Palbsit the manner of their regeption wea s0..very 
different from the usual gentle gratitude for the 
amallest service. are ei 
~ “ What made yon go out so early 7” she asked, at 
, after sweetening the cups of fragant, mocha, 
“Tam fond of early r L have always been 
used to it, I have often rowed across. dear ald 
Lough Corrib before f when [ wag at 


“Who for? and whi with?” wore the strangely 


sha eyes succeeded. 
“To go to my, most, intimate friead, who lived on 
the side, and I was quiteglone,*said Phyra, 
| Amt were you quite alone this mo gm asked 
Erica, half as in mast 


appeared fh jest and 
earnest. 


a s aeall .to answer. 
ra cou! ot fe vent evasi 
i int wore in ber top _— weabeoen ig 


She grasped fulf well what 
truth ald cateh and yet ae eee 
F parency in her-nature, of the 


“You heve a rare fasciustion im your-very pre [ ter 


pre- 
sume me ver if 

, hen Aaa ye bot trust me after such 
remain with you if that i the 


* “That is the second time 
that name, when 1 ene w 


like 
‘the rest, you do, not, care to please me naw - 
thin a aiid wot 


thiuk. you would so soon hage got t 
ip ing Seg ea Sethe ‘ey fe 09h Sm, Be 
The words, the tone, 
te i. soft be i 4 Ympei 
ghe at ounce en i igni 
and self-asgertion, aisaiei iacaeeetiid 

“No, no, I am not; I never should be tired unless 
you sent me away from you,” said the girl, eagerly, 
throwing herself, on the side ef \the couch, where 
aie ag, “Oaly it dogs seem so.hard 
ead cruel 4 to doubt me when, whatever I 
have been obliged to admit, it hes not been my 
= or my wish toa—tg-——* ais 

yra was becoming somewhat confyeed, since the 

very phraseology: rather implied sp alteration, in 
herself that was precisely most irritating to Miss 


Vesci. 

And before she hed time to collect her thoughts 
and correct the. mode of ee the real tra 
both ghe and Erica were startled by the sound of. a 
voice near them: . 

“Rise, Miss Desmond, This ig sither hypoorisy 
or meanness, If you were sinaere.in your rep: 
and regard you would act very diiferently,” seid 
the stern, irate voice of Sir Hilary Yesei. 

And glaring round they perevived the haronet was 
standing observing them with a concentrated anger 
and Siesopoisinan! and mortification in his features 
oe F his daughter had rapely geen in his oogate- 

ni 

Phyra involuntarily started to her feet. Thera was 
& proud indignation as well as some degree of con- 
fused surprise in her mien that did not’ chassther 
pokes submission or confysion in the arrsigned 





Piay Task whet yon really mean, Sir Hilary?” 
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ehe said, seeing that the baronet did not at once con- 
tinue. “I utterly beg to deny that I have given you 
the slightest cause for the charges you are-yn- 
generous enough to make.” 

“ We shall soon see that,’ exclaimed Sir Hilary, 
jocosely, for it was.eo completely new to him to meet 
with any opposition, “‘a very few minutes will de 
termine that—only that I do not wish to ayitate 
Miss Vesci by carrying on a discussion in her pre- 
gence.” 

“Yes, yes, papa, let me hearall, You have been 
eo good and kind to indulge all my-whimethat I pre- 
fer knowing all that can be oak Gear you are 
tight and Iam wrong in this ~eretched: business,” 
interrupted Erica, baistily; “it will do mexgood. I 
could hardly realige it wulesa you were.to prove it to 
me—silly creature that your imdulgence has 





made mea” 

“ My poor dealing, Pamco: grieved: that it should 
be so, andthag: t sorrow should be-increased 
this yousg womeu’s vain and improper coquetry,™’ 
was thing xeply of the fond ail 
dimeelf _. to bis daughter's side and poiuti j 
with aw te, though morose, good ding toe 
rather dietemt chaiy for the ph. 
prit the: “But,” heem 


coming examination. 
can be proved out of the very lips of 
your foymer favourite, the is most cul 
and. gmwerthy of your affection, and should 


she I cam very soon bring evidence to 
sa cnties to geateritbetion, or at any rate to 
your he womb: on 


claims, 






am, with a half-smile of im- 
g expression, 


ee, aged wanes 


bee me Nan vince 






<n tne 

seomed to calm and 
om, we wi by tengo he 
‘ a oa 


> 
F “— 


ec 


‘the Eq 






. bis worn 3 ey snd that 9 veg ne - 13 
uncertain the Rage,’ heuspnat 
quick reply. oh 
























in his resolutions as to the object of his wrath. 
The more firm and unflinching she appeared the 
more indignant and perplexed he became, An appeal 
for pity and humble confession of wrong would at any 
rate, Lave justified him in his wrath aud appeased 
his sternness, 

“Tr is all well, Migs ” hesaid ; ‘' but it is 
as well to cut this mattershort. I have noauthority 
over you, except so far as you are an inmate of my 
household and a constant,.companios to my daughter, 
and the grand issue of all thisie that I will not allow 
any more breach of on part during 

our residence here, It be for me and Miss 

esci to consider more coolly whether it will be 
possible or advisable for you to remaia for a second 
hone your arengpoes to the rules ofan honourable 
amily, or to leave so soon as arrangements can be 
The» hole injuntic the harsh cruelty of 

e whole, ice, the h the pro- 
geeding, might well excuse a mo yielding to 
meres’ Resemtment on the girl’s. 

ted up from ite 


Sr oe & perfect blaze oF latignast 






such as, 








. a 
in thet noweh euiaadion thea was suiioions to-encite 
admiration im the of the moat pr 
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It almost proved the. power of the young cart over | Came for the 


that young heart that his danger should in any way 
tend to nerve her to cool and self-reliant control for 
bie cake. 

“Qh, that does, not, seem. very indefensible, to, a. 
young lady of such, easy and ambitions ideas,” said. 
the baronet, still more anxrily. “1h is,not the only, 
imatance where, such rapid intimacy seemed. to, have 


ap. ee been, 80, very, slow to.make| Sir 


You. Ware, fore. 
table and, easy 
“Jam 


“Ide ubtesly deny i, Sir Hilany,” she. rep! 
pr oh ane er pt 
I eee have been, induged to sucha, proceed- 


Them it: is al.a. mistake, You wege.not, there, 
or he wae net thera, whieh?” returned Sir Hileny,. 
with withering scorn “Take care, young 
that you. de nos yo. nd even Tay patienes.” 

“Lord Oragmore 


to. come ta 
that | bad. chosen, to, yess, little while,” she aid, 
impatiently. ‘* Lf he.is to be in the leags believed as 
» gentleman, be.dare,not, he,cauld not deny what be, 
bimecif told me,” 

“Al, of course, you would have some.conversan 
tionand you remained some time, and, so 
far Iocan gather, you: were also waiting fox the apr 
pnee ef another comparative stranger, Mise 

d, I eousider such, conduct. simply dis. 
graceful, You are, evidevtly angling for, some 
chanee of obtaining a more permanent and.eligible. 
home, but you would, very soon, find out your mis- 
take. You are but.tempting, disgrace snd ruin, aad 
wild utterky loge your character im the degrading at- 


‘oh have: no farther reply to.meake, SirHilary., I 
bave- vo, more consciousness. of wrong, BO more 
sbesiow- of euch vnmaidenly conduct.on my character 
than your qwn daughter,’ she,said, calmly; “and if 
you do,judge-me.so harshly it may be. thas ane day 
it may. recoil op her innocent head,” she went.on, 
“In her nante,and. for her sake, I. ask you to.suspend 
euch’ oxuelty-and injustice ill it may be, proved that 
Lam such. a degraded creature,” 

It wea. bold appesl, and perhaps more impulsive. 
from, een clear tones of the youtniul. lips that 


Erica glaneed from, one to the.other of thespeakers 
with an embarrassment that showed how doubt of 
Thyra, jealous pique, and, womanly sympathy, were 

gueniing in her breast, 
and Sir Hilary wag too- sternly igritated to pause 





the, spot | baro: 





“Have you ever liad a hurt or  soaron your 
temple, young Indy? he said apparently ir disr 
of the next words that, might come from the on 
lips, a the evident anger that evidently disturbed her 

“ No, not that I am aware of,” returned Thyra, as 

in her turn at the peremptory 
question. - 

‘+ Por all that you sometimes look as if'you had’been 
so wounded,” he returved, in the same abstracted 
and most utterly changed manner of address. to the 
lucklesg object of his displeasure. 

‘“*T really do not know. I naver remember 
told that it wag so,” she replied, in alinost the same 
involuntary engrossment with the new idea of the 

et, 


my 
“ Ah, then, I suppose it was an accident,” he said, 
quickly, “ However, we, will not dwell any longer 
on so unpleasant a subject, Misg Desmond, as has, 
oceupied us to-day. I shall have, gome farther coug- 
verse, with Lord Oranmore, and also with Miss Vesci, 
before I decide on the best mode of preventing this 
impropriety occurring again; and, meanwhile, you 
will be so good as to confine yourself to your og and 


daughter's uy: ana apartments.’ 
“phyre qu’ oly listened to the blandfy spoken words, 


but, if they .n any degree modified her feelings, it 
was.rather to turn anger into contempt than to ap- 
pease it altogether, < 

** Pardon me, Sir Hilary,” she: said, “ but for my 
own sake I cannot let this rest so quietly. Iam so 
entirely innocent from the very vestige of wrong 
—except that I could not help some interest in the 
misfortunes of Lord Ashworth, to whom [owe my life 
in some measure,) and that can be no cause for 
shame. I cannot stay here under such stain or ban. 
I came entirely at your prayer. I quitted the position 
I should. probably have long held iu Lady Maud’s 
household, for your daughter's sake, and I am quite 
ready to go now that I find I cannot trust your 
kindness. or your justice, and, as you say, it will be 
betser, till it can bo arrauged for me to leave Ruse- 
anne, that I should remain in my own proper apart- 
ments, when Miss Vesci' does not require my 
services.” 

Sir aoe was fairly takeu aback. 

This helpless girl was too much for him to direct 
or to manage, with bis usnal overbearing imperious- 


haps, had never: Beem seen in | 
thougl the ebange was certainly remarkable | 







q 


ness. The calm dignity with which she took the 
initiative and turned the tables upon him was far 
more perplexing than her utmost auger could have 
proved, 

The earnestness of her truth in stating the reason 
of her residence there, the allusion to her own reluo- 
tance to accept his earnest offer, was also the more 
galling, since it put him so eutirely in the wrong, 
and yet he would not give way, more especially when 
dear and proud interests were at such au isane, 

“I am responsible at any rate for your future 
pewrend safety on leaving Rosanne, Miss Desmond,” 

@ said, coldly. “If you are of opinion that under 
the present circumstances it would be better for you 
to quit your situation, I certainly shall nos oppose 
it; I will make arrangements for you to go else- 
where on leaving Rosanne, instead of your being 
throwm on the world ag your owm will and 
pleasure.” 

Thyra bowed coldly. ; 

She could not commit horself either refusing or 
accepting the offer till she had considered fairly all 
its consequences. 

She had no teste for any kind of damach ercantry, 
and she knew perfectly thatif she was about t@ leave 
Sir Hilary Vesci’s home after the ourt terms on 
which she had parted from Lady Maud, she would 
be most probably thrown destitute. aud homeless on 
the world, 
> And till she could think and organize, ber plans 
it was wiser for her to reserve her actions, te the 
plans for her future could be fully 

Sir Hilary seemed rather relieved by silgace ; 
phe rosa nervously from his seat, and, steeping down 

to kiss and whisper a word to hig daughten, be 
said the invalid, iy a, voice whiok spoke 
, of toarey, “ Ge nok ge—de not leave mein such 


Tam not F wae and disa 
ee ae eat este 

= moment tothe sideof the couch. “It is over 
now ; I was very shocked and indignant, but I have 
conquered it, and I am only sad, very sad, so far ag 
you are in question.” 

It was fr perplexing—for Erica Vescj’s spirit 
had no little haughtiness in it—and she recoiled from 
the idea of submitting to an uuknown dependent on 
her father’s bounty and her own wayward fancy. 

“You must allow that it was very strange an® 
suspicioug that yoqu should do so, especially after [ 
had told you what [ did and trusted you where [ 
could hardly have trusted my weakness to « sister,’”’ 
argued the valid, in a ng tone, 

No, I did nothing that ought to have made you 
blame me,” replied the girl, firmly. “Nothing, Mise 
‘Vesei. T'oonltt nob imagine that any one, and more 

lly & convalescent invalid, would’ be up at 
such an hour, and I longed for air and escape irom 
my imprisonment. [It is like caging 9 bird to keep 
me indoors day after day, when my while life hag 
been spent, in such freedom,” she added, impatiently, 
for her whole spirit was chafed at the renewed charge 
implied by Exiva’s words. 

Alas, alas! and cannot you feel for me then 2?” 
was the invalid’s reply, “‘ Have not I the same cause 
to complain—I, who spent half my time in fishing 
and riding and rambling about the hills? And now, 
Thyra, now I may never leave Rosanne save in a 
carriage — or,’ she added, plaintively, “in a hearse,” 

It was touching enough to prevail with a young 
and sensitive orphan was that powerful plea, but 
then it had been used before, and for nothing but 
such a result as this, 

“I hope, I believe it may be otherwise, an@ from 
my very heart,” she replied. “ But it be only from 
an accidental hearsay, Miss Vesci, 1 cannot remain 
to see—it is impossible now,” 

““ No, no; he will be gone soon, and then all will 
come back to the old ways,” pleaded Erica, “You 
will not leave me ill and helpless ?* 

“T must; you have made it ry. Tea 
remain,” returned Thyra, calmly. ‘ It was believed 
euce before that it would be so, and the first shock 
has broken the cord that. bound us. I forgive it from 
my heart from you, my dear Miss Vesci,” she went 
on, “but not from Sir Hilary. He has no excuse 
like you—none; and I'can never trust again in 
common self-respect, I must depart.” 

Erica saw the quiet resolution that betrayed itself 
in every tone and look of her favourite, and her 
heart sank at the certainty of the impending fare- 
well, 

Por the 
jealous folly. 

But her heart was Lord Oranmore’s, child girl that 
she might bein age. She was fully and most fatally 














t she repented alt or nearly all her 





devoted to her brother's friend and all other affeoe 
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months. of ordinary friendship, and I ask yom now, 
before this passionate ard hot-headed man, whether 

‘ou do or do not trust me, whether Yan have ever 

or might have reason to suppose 1 was deceiving 
you as to my position or feelings. Im justice to, 
yourself I wish you to answer meas you would! 
were you not at the confessional altar,” he. said,, 
gravely, “but before the bright. vault of Heaven,, 
where each word is heard and tested.” 

There was a solemnity in his manner that bad for: 
the moment a composing effeet on Hugh Oranmore!s; 
impetuous nature. He stood ratheé aalienly than 
calmly, waiting for the girl’s answer, and with his) 
eyes fixed on her sweet though agitated face, with 
its rare beauty and its noble expression oftruth and 
intellect. 

She seemed calmed by the very appeal, by the 
freewasoury that exists between kindeed natures,, 
and which at once made her comprehend, Gaston’s 
real feelings and purpose, and her whole sym-: 

athies were enlisted to strengthen her on his be- 

alf. 

There was a ringirg trath in her-very tone as sha 
spoke, and an unffinching glanee in her eye which 
did not admit of one shadow of a doubt, ae she re- 

lied : 
arr Never, Lord Ashworth. Ihave never heard one 
word or seen one laok that would have misled. me in 
my estimate of you since the hour when vow helped 
to save my life and we first met on the shore of 
Lough Corrib. If Lord Oranmore desires to injure 
me in the opinion of the friends with whom I am 
now living it is at bis own risk and gratuitous 
wrong to an innocent woman. You heve done no 

= 

*-Ub, no, of course,” exclaimed the- viscount, his 

ion still more maddened by the defence that gave 
is rival such an advantage over him. “I compre, 
bend it all. You can scarcely think me se easily 
bamboozled, Miss Desmond, a8 not to see your ob- 
ject in defending this plausible gentleman. However, 
one thing I must condition as the of my for- 
bearance—that you willaccompany me baek to Ro- 
sanne, from which your absence will certainty excite 
remark, and for you, Lr Ashworth, ny counsel 
certainly is that you ald at once give: yourself 
up and thus secure the most favourable judgment 
that can be given by yourcompeers,.”” 

He stood defiantly. ag he spoke, and Guston’s 
blood was beginning to boil’in his veins when the 
gentle voice of the maiden arrested the fre 
once more from its threatened outbreak. 

“ Hush, Lord Ashworth,” she said, softly, “ do not 
You add to my trouble by distrusting’ my innocence 
anit prudenve. I fear hiny not, beeause 1 have mo- 
thing on my conscience—nothing;”’ she added ; “and 
if be persists in casting any stain on my name it 
will but recoil on himself. You can but harm me by 
any interference. Do not riek it, P implore,” she 
added, in her pleading wiee, tietfew meu at any 
rate could have resisted. 

Gaston comprehended: aright. He could see the 
oe of her request, and though most men with his 

elings towards her and her companion-would have 
yielded to the jealous pique that heated his very 
veins he restraived the impulse and answered, ip all 
cool and dignified compliance: 

“Tt would be crnel wrong to doubt you, Miss Des, 
mond, and I woul? not willingly insult even this 
passionate and resentful oppouent of mine-by think, 
ing fora moment he could misuse the opportunity 
he wil enjoy. Heaven preserve aad bless you till 
we meet again. You will notthink evil of me what, 
ever you may hear; and for-you, Lord Oranmore, I 
defy your very worst. Let your agente come, and I 
shall neither avoid nor seek them.” 

And the earl walked calmly away, leaving Thyra 
and the viscount stilt standing om the spot where the 
whole scene had taken place, 

Thyra’s eyes involuntarily followedhie retreating 
figure, and it might: be that Lord Qranmore’s anger 
was increased by the trifting circumstance, 

“Perhaps we had better lose no more time, Misg 
Desmond,” he said; offering her his hand to assist 
her down the steep descent. 

But the girl deelined it witha bow and sprang 
lightly down the stony rock as if it bad been on 
level ground, 

Hugh was quickly at her sideas she passed on. 

“You are angry with me without knowiug the 
real truth, Miss Desmond,” he said, in a tone of some 
mortification. ‘You do not know all that has taken 
place between Lord Ashworth and myself, nor the 
amount of suffering he has inflicted on me,” 

“T am perfectly neutral in the matter, my lord,” 
sie said, coldly. “It is not for me decide between 
two who are nearly strangers to me, even if it could 
signify in the very least what my opinion of the 
matter might be.” 

* But it does—it does,” he answered, vehemently. 
“You know perfectly that Lord Ashworth admireg 


you, you, conld read it in his very look and words, 
‘his very gesture, but, what is worse, [ fear that it, 
hrs wom oa your fhnocent trustingness and’ grati- 
tuag. You do not: believe that what I have told 
“him to his face is truth—that he is betrothed to Lady 
Beatrix Clare—and'-not only that, he will not give 
her up, for the seke’of ‘her large fortune, and yet be; 
does not frankly and ‘honourably give her up, but, 
rather would'force her by his neglectto-gssert her own: 
dignity, by her own dismissal. Aind’ because I did 
not act asif she were a princess, 
“her the ordinary attention that # beautiful girl may 
feirly expect, he so insulted me that I had‘ no alter- 
‘native but to vindicate honour at the expense of my: 
life. Now you have heard all, and‘T ask you whether 
IT am to blame ?” 

Thyra shook her head sadly, 

Alas, alas! there must be blame some- 
where,” she replied, “but it may be that-neititer 
nor Lord Ash wort! understood eachother in the 
and it is a grievous folly that the is not wiped 
out by the blood that has been » If you knew thay 


wonder that he siopld have been annoyed and re- 
sentful at your admiration of her, Surely you might 
excuse that,”’ she went on, softly. ‘ Why-got' tell 
him frankly and kindly thet you can’ feel for-him 
_and let the bitter feeling cease for ever? Lord 
Oranmore, be generous-and noble, and‘conquer thig 
wretched jealousy,” she went'on, turnteg in hen 
eagernvss towards him with that‘meaningly winning 
look of hers: 

Hugh was too much occupied fn his examination 
of the fair speaker to bestow as much thought as they 

deserved on the words she was uttering. 

“Tt. is difficult to mnrlte one so gentle as you gre, 
Miss Desmond, understand what is man’s fferta 
rivalry and pagsion,” he said; “but still itis youn 
sex’s privilege to soften ant. heal these tumults of 
the li battle. And it would be easy to mould me 
to your wilh if EF thought you had any interest‘in my, 
actions or my-fame, Thyra.” 

The girl walked on more leisurely, but took nq 
other notice of the words or looks of her companion 
till he spoke again. 

“You have a rare fusciustion ia your-very pre+ 
sence, Miss Desmond,’” he went on, more resolutely, 
“You have bewitched the. wavering faith of Gaston 
Ashworth and—shali I confess it ?—you haveexcited 
in me such feelings as I have pever deemed it possible 
bl cowtd have ever been so speedily attracted by any 
woman’s beauty, as I have been by-yours. I‘ltnow 
not why, I'am well nigh asismed‘of the confesgion,” 
he continued, vehemently, “bat it is of no use deny 
ing it, and you ean ‘use te knowledge-as:you best 
may to-save life aud‘ preveut sorraw.” 

‘And how—in whet manner?” suewered the-girl; 
without any of ‘the flutter of gratified vanity-or 
halarm which sucl an avowal night well creace. 

“ It is tolerably plata I should’ think,” he aus 
in w@ tone of decided pique. 
slightest sympathy with true love or its disa 
ments the whole course of events will be plain to 
you. Ifyou do net care for-Gaston Ashworth aud 
merely 
manly pity for those iw trouble, £ could feel a fay 
miktder resentment that when be seems to be run, 
ning-in my course, and crossiag my every wish and 
plan. E could better pardon bis conduct to Beatrix 
Clare-than yourself.” 

“If Lady Beatrix or her-friends have:no more ta 
complain of than myself there will be very little 
ground for forgiveness, rid Tiryra, haughtily, “J 
reserve my power to think and act: ae I chose, my 
lord,” she- added, coldly, “And Lam certain Lord 
Ashwerth would not allow any interference with him 
or his conduct from me or anyone, There is the 
breakfast bell,’ she went on, after a few moments, 
_. *T should advise you to hasten, for Sir 

ilary is. especially a: ed 4 the slightest un, 
punctuality. Iam going to Miss Veset, wha will won. 
der at my long delay.” And without waiting for a 
reply the young girl flew away like @ light and 
fheet-foated gazelle. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

“ WueRe have you been, what can have detained 
you so late?” was in truth the fretful demand of tha 
invalid aa Thyra entered the: secustomed sitting, 
room, aftera slight alteration in her disordered 
toilet, which the rapid walk had made necessary. 

The girl, did not fluah, simply because. she had 
been fully prepared for some such attack on hen 
appearance in Erica’s apartments. 

She might not have dreqmed ange that the young 
and gentle invalid could be capable of such an unjust 
harsiiuess, but the last few hours had decided by al- 
tered her ideas, and she waa by no means aurpriaed at 
the attack that might be merited or not, be levelled 
at her far her involuntary tardiness, 





It was with some difficulty that she modulated hen 


an® because I paid | 


Lady Beatrix was betrothed to him you exnnot f 


“ft you have the very f 


lead for him from a mere natural and wo. | 


.Yoice, so that no trece of annoyance, or resentment 
Morey be detected in, its Py vy ; 
“T took an early walk, I went farther than I ex- 
, and T'scarcely knew the time,” returned, the 
ke maidén, with perfect truth in the auewer, even 
though she might pot actually convey the whole 


state of matters to her young patronesa, 

Prog Ups oto rake to their ugual smile, 
whic as nL mporar, harshness 
‘of her invalid’s demands. sai dinbidin 
_, “ Well, we had better not distress ourselves by any 
farther argament,” gaid the younz JIady, more 
lightly; “let us have some breakfast at 


Lan 
quite faint this morning for want, of it,’’ i ; 
Thyra made no reply, she saw that some rankling 
prejudice still Bagered in Erica’s, and trusted 
| to time and her innocence to check it. She knew 
i welt ong silence and patience was-hag best, and only 
remedy, 


+} , $0 the coffee was, poured carefully omt the white 


delicate rolls buttered and sliced and wn eg 
. temptingly for the invalid with, ker pd ni 
it the manner of their ROGUE, WAS 80 Besy 
@ifferent from the usual gentle gratitude for the 
, Smallest rade “ a i 
~ “ What made you go out'so  ghe asked, at 
Tength, after sweetening the cups of fragant ute 
“Tam fond of early rising. I have always been 
used” to it, TI have often rowed across. dear ald 
Lough Corrib before breakfast when I wag at 


“Who for? who with?” were strang: 
| sha — hres Bo adhievry ft Oe ny 

“To go most, intimate frie lived 
orth waite sider nd F waaquitaaloog’> tala Phycre, 
vines exe quite alone this past asked 
| Bigs, balf as it sppeared to jogt and half in mast 
severe and bitter earnest.. 

It was « difffcuit question to answer. 

Thyra could ‘have ventured on an evasion, 
LS ahe proms trade: ; hat the kno 

w 

truth would entail, and yet there paapg gdb d 
oy in her-nature, o contemps of the very, shalew 
hohe. ood that forbade the most: iialidis gab- 


said, in = hard, cald tone, * 8 would ba the only 
im neigh! 

toot your wala who could. be likely 
” ve no angwer to make except 

‘already given,“ said Thyra, calmly. ‘ rn “ vow 

sume me very falsq it 308 net trust me after euc 

Pintimmate companiogsh were folly for me.to 

remain with you if that fy the onse, Miss Veaci.” 


“That ts ‘the second time you have called 
that name, when you. know that. cannot ead 
to ase it,” returned Erica, pettishly. 
‘the, rest, you do not. care to please me now in any- 
thiuk you would so soon hase aut tied sail cen 
a wae tha tone, th name 

@ words, ne, familiar , all 
fw at Patho bt i Kat oleae ne tot 
On e i j 
and gulfstesirtioa. ‘ ” dieeetiid 

“No, no, I am not; I never should be tired unléss 
you sent me away from you,” said the girl, eagerly, 
throwing herself, on the side ef the couch, where 
Erica half-reclined, “Only it doas seem so.hard 
woe oF ‘ 8 doubt gry senige de 

ve oblige admit, it: 

_ or my bw to—te-——"* nh > 

hyra was becoming somewhat canfyged, since the 
very pirseoelogy: rather implied ap alteration, in 
herself that was precisely most ircitating to Miss 


And before she hed time to collect her thoughts 
| and correct the. mode of pa the real trath 
both ghe and Etica were startled by the sound of. a 
voice near them: , 

“Rise, Miss Desmond, This ig either hypocrisy 
or meanness, If you were sincere in your repentance 
aud regard you would act very dierently.” seid 
the stern, irate voice of Sir Hilary Vesci. 

And glaring round they peresived the baronet. was 
standing observing them with a concentrated anger 
and Seopa and mortification in his features 
a ghter had rapely seen in his couate- 

nce, 

Thyra involuntarily started to her feat, There was 
& proud indignation as well as some degree of con- 
fused surprise in her mien that did no ber 
betoken submission or confusion in the arraigned 





culprit, , 
May I ask whet you really mean, Sir Hilary?” 
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she said, seeing that the baronet did not at once con- 
tinue. “I utterly beg to deny that I have given you 
the slightest cause for the charges you are- yn- 
generous enough to meke.” 

“ We shall soon see that,’ exclaimed Sir Hilary, 
jocosely, for it was.eo completely new to him to meet 
with any opposition, “‘a very few minutes wili de- 
termine that—only that I do not wish to ayitate 
Miss Veeci by carrying on a discussion in her pre- 
gence, 

“Yes, yes, papa, let me heatall, You have been 
so good and kind to indulge all my-whime that I pre- 
fer knowing all that can be pi tg tae you are 
rizht and Iam wrovg in this wretched business,” 
interrupted Erica, hastily; “it will do mesgood. I 
could hardly realige it uulesa you were.to prove it to 
me—ailhy tha your indulgence 
— me,” a 

“My poor dashing, Dam-so: grieved that it should 
ry pte r Eg ts t 
this womeu’s. and im coq! 
was the soothing xeply of the fond taihea, ae od 
dimself _ to bis daughter's side and a 7 
with aw te, though morose, good breeding 
vate wn ga the acpommodation of the 
prit ducing coming examination. 
claimed, can be proved. out of the very lips of 
your foymer favourite: ‘he is most culpable 
end umwerthy of your affection, and shoukd 


she I cam very soon bring evidence: to 
4 that jo your ation, or at any tate to 













z expression. 


hatin it?” acked Erica, in a low 








quick reply: . ; 

It almost proved the power of the young ear} over 
that young heart that his danger should in any way 
tend w nerve her to cool and self-reliant control for 
bia cake. 

‘Qh, that does, pot, seam very indefensible ta a. 
young lady. of such, easy and ambitious ideas,” said. 
the baronet, still more anurily. “Ih ia.net the only, 
inetance where,such rapid. intimacy seemed. to, have 

up. You have.nos been, so, very, slow to.make. 
i of Loxd Oxenmare 


early and solitary meetings, Jou. ware, fore: 
bidden to. carry. op beat, Shas asia and, easy 
I “yom wilh 


| 1 euppose, continued, 
hardly deny that you mat the, viscount, my guest aud. 
amy son’p old friend, at St. Kevin's, Lake ‘hha mera~ 
ing, pet many houraage?”” 

AT de catnly doy Sie Hilans, abe. replin 
with contem } * more, 
I novaeoould have bean induved to sacha: proceed 

Them it: is a.a. mistake, You were-vot, there, 
er he wae net there, whieh?” returned Sir Hilany, 
with withering scorn. “Take care, young woman, 
thas you. de noi ya —— patience.” 

* Lord Oragmore happered to. come to the spot 
that | bad. chosen, to. sess, 9 littl while,” she said; 
impatiently, ‘ Lf he.is to be inthe least believed, as 
a gentleman, be, dare,not, hecoulc not deny what be, 
bimecié told. me,” 

“Al, of course, you would have some.conversan 
tion and you remained some. time, and, so 
far Iocan gather, you were also, waiting fox the apr 
| em. of another comparative streanges, Mise 

d, L_ eousider guch, conduct. simply dis-, 
graceful, You are, evideutly angling for, some 
chance of obtaining a more permanent and eligible. 
home, but you would, very soon; find out your mis- 
take. You are but.tempting. disgrace sad ruin, aad 
wilh utterky lose your character im the degrading at- 


‘oh have no farther reply to.make, Sir.Hilary.. I 
bave vo, more consciousness. of wrong, BO more 
sbasiow- of such vnmaidenly conduct.on my character 
than your own daughter,’’ she,said, caluly.; “and if 
you do judge-me so harshly it may be. that ane day 
it may reegit op her innocent head,” she went.on. 
“In her name,and for her sake, |.ask you to.suspend 

d. that 
















ha@| family, or to leave so soon as arrangements can be 


»| ceeding, might well excuse a 


“But,” heen 






th -a half-smile of im> accomat for and Wie elmoet 






ag and vintitien} 





in his resolutions as to the object of his wrath. 
The more firm and unflinching she appeared the 
more indignant and perplexed he, became, An appeal 
for pity and humble confession of wrong would at any 
rate, have. justified him in his wrath and appeased 
his sternuess, 

“Tt is all well, Misa Desmond,” hesaid; “' but it is 
as. well to cut this mattershort. J have uoauthority 
over you, except so far as you are an inmate of my 
household and a constant to my daughter, 
and the grand issue of all this. ie that I will not allow 
any more breach of on 

our residence here, It be 


} coolly 
possible or advisable for you to remaim for a second 
trial of your obedience to the rulex ofan honourable 


made to that effect.” 
The whole injustice, the harsh cruel of the pro- 


yielding to 
wifes wiv lo tow ted ie ite d 
up from © an 

aut en oon ab beligeent 


, auch, am, 
was certaiuly remarkable | 


in that novel animation that 
admiration im the breasta of the moat : 





















temple, young Indy‘? he seid‘ apparently im disr 
of the next words that, might come from the g¢ 
lips, or the evidontanger that evidently disturbed 
t. 
“ No, not that I am aware of,” returned Thyra, as 
manos in ber turn at the peremptory 
question. 


* Forall that you sometimes look as if'you had'been 
80 wounded,” he returved, in the same ab 
and most utterly changed manner of address. to the 
lucklesg object of his displeasure. 

“T really do uot know, [I naver remember being, 
told that it wag so,” she replied, im alinost the same 
involuntary engrossment with the new idea of the 
et, 


baron 

* Ah, then, I suppose it was an accident,” he said, 
quickly, ‘* However, we, will pot dwell any longer 
on so unpleasant # subject, Miss Desmond, as has, 
oceupied us to-day. I shall have, some farther cou- 
verse. with Lord Oranmore, and also with Miss Vesci, 
before I decide on the best moe of preventing this 
impropriety occurring again; and, meanwhile, you 
will be so as to confiue yourself to your owg and 

daughter's especial apartments,’” 
hyre quietly listened to the blandty spoken words, 
but, if they in any degree modified her feelings, it 
was.rather to turn anger into contempt than to ap- 
pease it altogether, : 

Pardon me, Sir Hilary,” she said, “but for my 
own sake I cannot let this rest so quietly. [Iam so 
entirely innocent from the very vestige of wrong 
—except that I could not help some interest in thie 
misfortunes of Lord Ashworth, to whom Lowe my life 
in some measure,) and that can be no cause for 
shame. I cannot stay here under such stain or bav. 


rat 


ness. The calm dignity with which she took the 
initiative and turned the tables upon him was far 
more perplexing than her utmost auger could have 
proved. 

The earnestness of her truth in stating the reason 
of her residence there, the allusion to her own reluo- 
tance to accept his earnest offer, was also the more 
galling, since it put him so eutirely in the wrong, 
and yet he would not give way, more especially when 


| dear and proud interests were at such au issue, 


“I am responsible at any rate for your future 

oped and safety on leaving Riosanne, Miss Desmond,” 
said, coldly. “If you are of opinion that under 

the present circumstances it would be better for you 
to quit your situation, I certainly shall nob oppose 
it; I will make arrangements for you to go else- 
where on leaving Rosanne, instead of your being 
throwm on the world ai your owm will aad 
pleasure.” 

Thyra bowed coldly. i 

She could not commit herself either refusing or 
accepting the offer till she had considered fairly all 
its consequences. 

She had no taste for any kiud of damaeh evrantry, 
and she knew perfectly thatif she was aboutte leave 
Sir Hilary Vesci’s home after the ourt terms on 
which she had parted from Lady Maud, she would 
be most probably thrown destitute aud homeless on 
the world, 

And till she could think and organize, ber plans 
it was wiser for her to reserve her actiong, te the 


plans for her future could be fully — 
Sir Hilary seemed rather relieved by silence ; 
i hig daugaaer, Le 


said the invalid, ies, voice whieh spoke 
de pakge—ien 0b leave mein such 


Tam not EF was grieved: and disa 

Misa .” anawerad the girl, Seinesing 

moment tothe eideof the couch. “It is over 
now; I was very shocked and indignant, but I have 
conquered it, and I am only sad, very sad, so far ag 
you are in question.” 

It was Sadnor perplexing—for Brica Vescj’s spirit 
had no little haughtiness in it—and she recoiled from 
the idea of submitting to an unknown dependent on 
her father’s bounty and her own wayward fancy. 

“You must allow that it was very strange and 
suspicioug that you should do so, especially after [ 
had told you what [ did and trusted you where [ 
could hardly have trusted my weakness to « sister,’ 
argued the iavalid, in a ng tone, 

No, I did nothing that ought to have made you 
blame me,” replied the girl, firmly. “Nothing, Mise 
‘Vesci. Lconld sot imagine that any one, and more 

lly a convalescent invalid, would’ be up at 
such an hour, and I longed for air and escape irom 
my imprisonment. It is like caging 9 bird to keep 
me indoors day after day, when my whiole life hag 
been spent, in such freedom,” she added, impatiently, 
for her whole spirit was chafed at the renewed charge 
implied by Exiva’s words. 

Alas, alas! and cannot you feel for me then 2?” 
was the invalid’s reply. ‘‘ Have not I the same cause 
to complain—I, who spent half my time in fishing 
and riding and rambling about the hills? And now, 
Thyra, now I may never leave Rosanne save in a 
carriage —or,’” she added, plaintively, “in a hearse,” 

It was touching enough to prevail with a young 
and sensitive orphan was that powerful plea, but 
then it had been used before, and for nothing but 
such a result as this, 

“I hope, I believe it may be otherwise, and from 
my very heart,” she replied. “ But it be only from 
an accidental! hoarsay, Miss Vesci, I cannot remain 
to see—it is impossible now.” 

“No, no; he will be gone soon, and then all will 
come back to the old ways,” pleaded Erica, “You 
will not leave me ill and helpless?” 

“T must; you have made it ry. Icannot 
remain,” returued Thyra, calmly. “ It was believed 
ence before that it would be so, and the first shook 
has broken the cord that bound us. I forgive it from 
my heart from you, my dear Miss Vesci,” she went 





I came entirely at your prayer. I rage the position jon, “ but not from Sir Hilary. He has no excuse 


I should probably have long hel 
h 


in Lady Maud’s | like you—none; and I’ can never trust again ip 


hold, for your daughter's sake, and I am quite | common self-respect, I must depart.” 





euch: exvelty, and injustice till it may be pr 
Lam such a degraded creature,” 

It wea.@ bold appeal, and perhaps more impulsive 
from, the salt, clear tones of the youtniul lips that 


uttered ik. ; 

_ Erica glanced from, one to the,other of thespeakers 
with av embarrassment that showed how doubt of 
Thyra; jealous pique, and, womanly sympathy, were 


contending in her breast, 





But Sir Hilary wase.teo sternly igritated to pause 





realy to go wow that I find I cannot trust your 


Erica saw the quiet resolution that betrayed itself 


kindness. or your justice, and, as you say, it will be | in every tone and look of her favourite, and her 
betier, till it. can bo arranged for me to leave Rose- | heart sank at the certainty of the impending fare- 


anne, that I should remain in my own proper apart- | well, 


ments, when Miss Vesci does not require my | 
services.” 
Sir Hillery was fairly takeu aback. 
This help f 
or to manage, with his usnal overbearing imperious- 





Por the t she repented all or nearly all her 





jealous folly. 


But her heart was Lord Oranmore’s, child girl that 


ess girl was too much for him to direct | she might bein age. She was fully aud most fatally 
devoted to her brother's frieud and all other affeo« 
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tions and interests gave way under the pressure of 
that one deep love, 

So Thyra left the room in sad and silent deter. 
mination, and Erica laid her head on the pillow and 
wept in agony of spirit that could not be con- 
trolled. 

* * * ® bd 

Meanwhile Sir Hilary had rapidly taken his way 
to the unfrequented gallery that held the portraits of 
his ancestors, anc, opening the door with a kind of 
nervous terror that seemed to forbode the very evil 
that he had most striven to avert, portraits seemed 
to gaze at him from their frames in grim or mocking 
omen, 

There were dark-haired, dark-eyed matrons and 
maidens, who all seemed to assume the guise of his 
daughter or her companion, 

There were knights in armour, cavaliers in courtly 
dress or ponderous robes, who had all transmitted 
their name and wealth in unbroken line to their 
children, 

If the Vescis had never been a numerous and pro- 
Jific family they had never been childless, so as to 
break the succession from father to son. 

Calm and smiling and dignifie’, they looked on 
their descendant as if to reproach his folly or his 
injustice. 

How had they managed in their day and genera- 
tion to avoid the troubles he suffered? 

It was but rational to suppose it, 

The fathers and mothers hung round surrounded 
by their children, and none bore the impress of dis- 
appointing or of lowly birth that could have brought 
shame and sorrow on their heads, 

It had been reserved for him, Hilary Vesci, to ex- 
perience the grief and mortification. 

The son had fallen in love with this orphan, name- 
Jess girl, and now she was actually and clandestinely 
stealing the hearts of those who might have re. 
covered his darling Erica’s happiness. It was in- 
tolerable, an injury that could not be borne, and his 
lips ground together in the one breathed cry ; 

** Yes, she must go, and she shall.” 

Must go, yes, in spite of Erica’s health and the 
soothing benefit it had derived from the lake maiden’s 
companionship. It must be risked rather than allow 
that upstart girl to triumph and his darling pive in 
solitary sadness, 

But how and where could the parting be accom- 
plished, and the unfortunate girl secured from any 
farther mischief ? 

That was still a new problem to be solved, and he 
could not altogether determine on it till one other 
doubt could be settled in his mind. 
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[4 DECLARATION OF LOVE.} 


He passed through the gallery into that same 
room that Thyra had entered with the housekeeper, 
and, with trembling fingers, drew back the curtains 
which hung over Theresa Vesci’s portrait, 

It was a keen and searching look he bent on the 
long-unexamined features, and he bent down at 
length in a sort of frowning despair to take nearer 
survey. 

Was it sufficient to decide his wavering mind? _. 

Perhaps, yes, perhaps the lingering and torturing 
doubts were somewhat disdainfully cast away 
from his feverish brain, for a deep frown gathered 
there as he gazed on the beautiful face of the Pariah 
from her house and her birthright. 

There was one small and yet distinct and clear 
mark on the clear skin that brought a fancy to the 
breast of Hilary Vesci. 

That beautiful woman was of his own blood, and 
the only sister of his father. 

Yet she was unknown save by that disgraced por- 
trait, her very fate kept a secret, and she was not 
sleeping with her kindred in the well-peopled vault 
of Rosanne. 

She might have left husband and children, and 
they were strangers to thdir blood. 

Hilary Vesci had been an only child, his own pro- 
geny were but confined to the son and daughter, 
who bad both in their turn given him cause for grief 
and anxiety. 

He had no other near kindred to console his sorrow 
or of supply the place of bereavement, or of other 
separation, 

And there, death taken, but yet present with her 
old home and her own blood, to remind them of her 
existence, her wrongs, and her errors, 

So he mused, in that strange hour of thought 
and self-blame, conscience-stricken it may be for 
the moment, but not with a repentance that brings 
life and redress of wrong. 

He was about to banish from his doors one as 
young and lovely and more helpless and friendless 
than Theresa Vesci had ever been—and for what 
offence? Simply that she was too attractive, too 
fair, too fascinating for the eyes and hearts of others 
to look upon her with cold indifference, 

In his heart the mature experience of the baronet 
knew this to be true; but he also knew, or he sus- 
pected, that the brilliant prospects of his son and 
the happiness of his daughter were at stake from 
this dangerous syren, And, justly or not, she must 
pay the penalty, and she must wander outon a world 
that those very charms would make more dangerous 
to her, 

Ay, and there were other thoughts and other sus- 











picions in his heart which perhaps added iron tothe 
firm will where the unknown was concerned, and 
that determined him to take some yet more cautious 
action in the matter. 

He was slowly replacing the portrait in its. old 
position and preparing to leave the room when a 
quick step approached, and in another minute Mike 
Halloran approached in excited perturbation. 

“ Ah, and it’s your honour I’ve been looking for 
in all the holes and corners of Rosanne,‘and never 
shadow of your shoe-tie could be seen, and now, 
worse luck, I’ve found your honour with that 
picture, which was never any to the Vescis 
ever since she was born, as I've heard my poor 
mother say many a time,’’ exclaimed the servitor. 

“T don't know what nonsense you are talking, 
Mike,” said the baronet, sternly, “or why you come 
to hunt out my movements like’ this. If you were 
not spoiled and privileged I should be inclined to 
turn you off for the insolence.” 

* Ah, and it’s ail nonsense, saving your hononr’s 
presence, for any one to be so hard-hearted,”’ replied 
the undaunted Mike. “I’ve my own opinion and 
thoughts as to what brought your honour here, and 
it’s little wonder, since she’s as like as two beans, 
and I thought so the moment I ever sat eyes on her, 
your honour,” 

“T really cannot imagine what has seized you 
Mike; what nonsense you are talking,” resumed 
the baronet, though he hastily passed through the 
door and locked it behind him as he spoke. 

** Sure, and it’s not. your honour can be doubting 
what I mean,” returned Mike. “ Why, the purty 
young creature that is just come to narse Miss Erica. 
Heaven, keep her safe and sound, is as like to 
this picture of Miss Theresa as if they ‘had been 
sisters, or at the least mother and daughter, if ever 
such a thing could have happened to Miss Theresa, 
which I suppose never did, your honour; but-—~" 

‘* Hold your tongue, or even your long services 
shall not protect you,’’ said the old baronet, incensed 
at the confirmation of his own observations, *‘ or 
else use it to sore purpose, and tell me what induced 
you to intrude on meso rashly just now.’’ 

“Oh, and in truth, your honour, it was nothing 
common I was after when I took the liberty,” said 
the man, perfectly undeterred by the’ threat; “it’s 
your honour that is wanted to do your duty, and it 
would ill become a servitor of the Vescis not to telb 
your honour when it is a disgrace for you to be out 
of the way. It’s the Lord Ashworth; ‘who is come 
to give himself up to your hovour’s wor: hiofu? 
justice,”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF 


“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XITIli. 
Call you this vortex life ?. Where pain 
Waiks hand in hand with mirth 
And laughter follows close on tears? 

Arrsr the lapse of a few minutes a small grated 
panel was drawn open in the dark-door and a 
sqvace of light was thrown upon the faces of Lord 
Ejlswere and Terence. 

A man’s head appeared at this, and an unpre- 
possessing face with one eye covered by a green 
patch presented itself. 

* What do you want? who is it?” 

* Allright, Simone, it’s I, Lord Ellsmere,” was the 


reply. 

The man echoed the graff “ all right,’” and imme- 
diately afterwards a bolt was withdrawn and a door 
opened slowly and cautiously. 

Lord Ellsmere, taking Terence Vane by the arm, 
squeezed through ; the door was shut again instantly, 
and Terence, looking round, found that they were 
standing in a little whitewashed passage lighted by 
a small naked flare of gas: 

The porter whom Lord Ellsmere had addressed 
as Simons, after a short and sullen glance from his 
uncovered eye at Terence, aes 4 into a chair 
and resumed a pipo, which he evidently laid 
down at their summons. 

* House crowded, Simons?” asked Lord Ells- 


mere. ‘ 

Pretty full, my lord,’ growled the janitor. 
“Sport's begun some time.” 

** All right, we'll go in,’’ said Lord Ellsmere; and, 
taking Terence’s arm, he led him throug: the passage, 
and pushing open a dirty door entered a large room 
filled with tobacco. smoke, hoarse laughter and au 
— atmosphere of sawdust and stale 

eer, 

The smoke was so denso that for the first few 
minutes Terence Vane could distinguish notiing, 

But after he had become accustomed to: tne 
atmosphere and.had wiped the tears from his eyes 
which a fit of conghing had produced he saw that 
he was in a large room lit by a number of flaming 
gas jets, and containing a row of piain deal tables 
and chairs placed in the form of a ring. 
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[THE DIAMOND BRACELET.} 


The laughter and the talking proceeded from the 
ocoupauts of these chairs, who with sundry pots 
and glasses before them, and with long and short 
pipes in their mouths, were e in eagerly 
watching and criticizing some performance that was 
going on.in.a sort, of pit. in the centre of the circle 
formed by the tables. 

Oa araised platform was another table, at which 
were seated three men, one a burly, red-faced 
individual with small, bloodshot eyes and thick lips. 
He held a small hammerin his hand such as that 
used by a chairman of a convivial meeting. 

The other two men bore a strong likeness to the 
chairman in the matter of colour, neck, and general 


expression, oh 

They held stumpy pencils and were engaged in 
making some notes on two dirty pieces of paper. 

The spectators round the ring were of a mixed 
character, from the costermonger to the sporting 
lord, but bull necks, blue neckerchiefs and mangy 
fur caps predominated. 

As the chairman recognized Lord Ellsmere he 
nodded with the nearest approach to a smile his face 
could manage aad greeted him with; 

“ How’ ye: do, my lord :”’ 

“ Ah, Bently, still alive,” returned Lord Ellsmere, 
“ How’s the game ?”’ 

‘*Make room there for a noble sportsman!” 
shouted the chairman, hoarsely, witha knock of the 
hammer, and the ring was broken to allow Lord 
Ellsmere to enter. 

A small group of gentlemen were standing look- 
ing on, Lord Ellsmere greeted several of them. 

“« Here’s a young friend of mine come to see some 
sport,’ he said, drawing Vane forward. ‘ Ever 
seen ratting before, Terry ?’’ 

Terence shook his head, and, looking over a man’s 
shoulder, saw that the t attraction was a small 
pit, cover with sawdust, in which a dozen rats 
were rushing madly about, some leaping half way 
up the boards which enclosed the pit, others 
scratching holes in the sawdust, and all evidently 
very uncomfortable, 

wo or three men holding terriers under their 
atms stood near the edge of the pit, and some sport 
was evidently about. to commence. 

“Now, then,” shouted the chairman, banging the 
table, “‘ who’s the next dawg ?”’ 

One of the men held up one of the terriers, and a 
silence profound ensued. 

“ Show him round, Tommy,” said. the chairman, 
and the man walked round towards Elismere and 
his companions and submitted the “dawg.” for im- 
spection. 

Lord Ellsmere handled him with the air.of a 
connoisseur and nodded approvingly. 








* A very nice littledog,” he.said. ‘‘ Terry, here’s 

@ good specimen of a terrier.’’ 
erence Vane looked with due gravity, and the 
dog was returned to his owner. 

“This is a rat-pit then,” Terence Vane whis- 
pered to Lord Elismere. 

. “ tS aa said Lord Ellsmere. ‘‘ Ever seen one be- 
‘ore P’ 

“No,” said Terence. ‘I thonght public ratting 
waa prohibited by Act of Parliament ?”’ 

** So it is,’’ retorted Lord Elismere, ‘‘ but these 
gentlemen don’t trouble to sent a notice of their 
meetings to the House.” 

“But the police?’ said Terence Vane. 
“ Surely ——”’ 

“Hush!” said Lord Ellsmere, “don’t speak the 
word here. Look, they are going to drop him in,”’ 

Terence looked and saw the man drop the terrier 
into the pit amidst a profound silence. 

The rats saw him coming and rushed about more 
madly than before. 

For a moment the plucky little fellow stood and 
looked at his natural enemies, then quick as light- 
ning he pounced on one rat and tossed him over his 

, then ther and ther and another. 

Some of the rats showed fight and flew at him, 

but the little dog always met them with his sharp 
teeth and tossed them up, until suddenly a roar of 
satisfaction and applause shook the room, and 
Terence, looking round the pit, saw that every rat 
was dead, and the terrier, erect and quivering with 
excitement, was looking to see if there were any 
more, 
“Bravo!” said Lord Ellsmere. ‘‘ There’s pluck, 
Terry! Every one of those long-tailed gentlemen 
had longer and sharper teeth than master doggy 
and could get round quicker, but where are they? 
Bravo!”’ 

The gentlemen clapped their hands and a second 
volley of applause arose as the owner of the dog 
lifted his little conqueror from the battle-field. 

Then, as if the exhibition had rendered every man 
in the room thirsty, cries for beer and spirits arose. 

Two or three men hurried round with pots and 
cans and the chairman banged the table and 
shouted ; 

“Orders, gentlemen! 
orders !’’ 

Several bottles of champagne were brought to a 
table near Lord Ellsmere and his friends, and the 
popping of corks mingled with the Babel of tongues 
now let loose in criticism of, aud arguments upon, 
the day’s performance. 

At another time Terence Vane would have 
viewed the whole affair with disgust, for he was a 
gentlemanly boy, but the glamour of Lord Ells. 





Orders — give your 
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mere and novelty was upon him and he had partaken 
of a great deal of wine. A \ 

More was now pressed upon him and, excited 
and off his balance, he accepted it eagerly. 

It was sweet common champagne, and it soon took 
effect upon him. , 

He was conscious of a man coming round with a 
hat to collect some money and then all was lost to 


him. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Lord Ellsmere, “this 
youngster has dropped off to sleep. That last 
bottle was one too many for him.” 

The men laughed, and a young marquis, who had 
‘seen life,” put up his eyeglass and stared at the 
sleeping Terence with vast amusement. 

“ Green at thig sort-of thing, eh ?’’ he drawled, { 

“ Yes,” said Lord Ellesmere. “He had had alot 
of wine before he came here. “What shall I dq, 
with higy??’ 

“ Take himy into the next room,” saggesatad soune p 
one, and. Lord Ellesmere, acting upea the edvica, 
called one of the mem to him ‘Terenee. 

‘The next neem was 
ance to the firatene, though and. 


differe: 
"Phore wena tates 
table in, the middle 


. 


to.xarious games of gambling. a 
Already there were disreputable-lookiag 
canes playing oll fours, 3 Gominoee, aud throwang 
ice. 
Ellsmere eayriod Terence 


it and with @ most countenaaue 
ood a ae & sling wen annisting- ak: the oerer | 


mony. 
Lord Ellsmere passed up te the-pitemd nedided 


familiarly to the newcomer. 


more beer was consumed and that part of the even- 
ing’s amusement concluded. , 

A great many of the spectators took: thei de- 
parture, others sat togesher in groups to chatter and’ 
argue, and sometimes to quyrrel, and, not a few 
repaired te the other room wher¢ the tables: were 
teady to receive 

Lord Ellsmere, a gambler at heart, who would 
play pitoh halfpenny with a sweep if no: Righer 
sort of gaming were at hand, strolled in with the 
vest and, taking up & dica-box, called out; 

“Who'll throw a main ?” 

“} don’t mind, guv'nor,” replied the man with, the 
imjured arm. 

“Qh, you're flush, are you, Slodger? Game 
along then, and here’s luck to both-of ys.” 

And he drained a glass of champagne. 

The man addressed as Glodger sut down, and the 
two well- mated though appareutly, widely different 
men feil to. 

Dicing is perhaps the most viciqus and exciting 


form of as 

Lod Ellsmere reyelled in it, and greatly so to- 
night, for luck was with him, and efore many 
bours had passed he had won all. his opponent's 
silver, and half sovereign tg boot. 

“Curse my luck!’” muttered the Slodger, “I'm 
etumped, guy‘nor!’* 

“That's a pity," seid Lord Ellgmere, with, a, coo} 
faugh. “Luck was just on the turn, my friend; 
depend on it if you had had another crown, you'd 
heve-come affthe winner.” 

“ But I ain’t,” retorted the man. 

Lord Ellsmere laughed again and toyed with the 
dice. 

The man. watched him with evilly longing eyes 
for some minutes, then he said saddanly, nt 
eomething on, the table aa he spoke, and taking it 
ap again as if reluctant to part with it : 

‘Look here, what do you reckon, this. worth, 

this is. goad 


Gren! I ain’t gotany coin, 
something—a tidy lump, tao,! 

Lord Eilsmere’s p little eyes. flashed at the 
article which he saw was a bracelet. 

* Let me look at it,” he said, carelessly, 

“Here; keep it quiet though,” wiuspered . the 
Slodger, husxily. 

Lord Eilsmere took it, and @ gleam of recogni- 
tion — — his face. 

“A bracelet—pretty little thing. Where did you 
get it, Slodger t” . " rer: 

“ Found it,” retorted the Slodger, ruffy. 

“Hah! hah!’* laughed Lord Mibeann softly, 
“Very good, excellent! Found it, of courge, amd. it 
wasn’t lost before you'd taken it,eh2 Very geod! 
Capital! Now then, be candid, Slodger ; where did 
you get it?” 





f 


‘The terrier was introduced, the rats were Rifiedl [Se 


| Ceine 


“T picked it up,” said the man, grimly. “ Never 
mind where I come by if. It’s good enough to play 
for, ain't it ?’’ 

“Oh, yes; worthefive:pound note I should say,” 
said Lord Eilsmege, calmly, and holding the brace- 
yet tightly. “ Bug E wamstto know where you got it, 
Come,.Slodger, won’t tell me, suppose I tell 

ou? Hah, my ou didn’t think I should 
now’ this pretty little thing directly I saw it, oa ® 
Come, we, ih belonged to a tall, dark 
Rane ladys with think, handsome eyebrows, who 
8 me see—ah, yes, Kensington, 


Ab P ho adn with triumph, as the Slodger 


table with an oath. 


% 
a 
“ 


deligh d 
yes, Take bak, with zoe 
“You knows oll shane 
0! 


‘e 
| 


as 
otfor nin 3 tulle ; 
“Oh, you saw him, did you?” 
** What was he like ? can t 
‘* A ‘young chap, a swell, like guv'nor, 
only proud and better fpokiuig--us offecen cee: was 
ae straight as-one-of them guards, and the way he 
off the baleony end over that wall was 


perritie t 
“ Off the what; of the next howse ?”* 
‘and hit 


balcony? 
“In course!’ retorted the 
“Didn't l say be took aim fromthe 
mein the ann?” 


there wes no pursuit, no 
rhe i et oe shag, “tues 
a r 

away without any uowdhs whabeonieen’ 
‘Hem !” said Lord Ellsmere, musi “Well, 
Slodgew, what are you goiug to dv with the bracelet ? 
lll give you five pownds for it here and now, and 
lik put you up to getting your revenge on the 
young gentleman wae gave you that’ game 


es Wet d’ye mean?” asked the Slodgen, snl- 
nly. 

“See here,” said Lord Etlsmere, bending forward 
and lowering hie voiee, “You say you want to 
have a reckoning for that/little bullets Now, the 
way you are going a ipis all wrong: What you 
want to do is to wait for the gentleman on: a dark 
pa grees rs him a orack-on the head or stops he 


back—and very proper: ambition too. 
doesn’t it eocar to you that he may-turm and catch 
you at it, or that some one or some olignoe may 
happen to baulk P See, Slodger! I’m afraid 
you stand to get the worst of it at that game. It's 
risky, tosay the least. You may payhim baclr, but 
if you do you stand the chance of segenyears acrose 
the herring pond. Now what yow want is-some- 
thing’ will hit him harder-than a life preserver 
and yet free you from all rieks, eh; saa 
wThadade ner a and nodded S 
sit, gav’nor,” he repli ~ § You 
ee: inp 
, 8 Teay to 
‘Slodger, I want to wait upon this pas tesbor Bohn: 
and find out all Ican about him and the y lady 
he s0 generously and bravely protected,” sup- 
pose I say, ‘ Slodger; we will work together. You 
shall dog ‘om and find out all about them and their 
little games, and when we see the moment to-drop 
—e my yen ot - - yr yrery and a will.’ 
uppose I say what do you say, Slodger ? 
you go with me?”* ~e w 
“ Ab} that F do, guv’nor,” exclaimed the man, 
with an emphatic oath and ‘outstretched hand. 
“Very good,” said Lord Hilsmere, with a cool 
nod-and utter disregard of the hand. “Then, to boe- 
gin with, here's.the-five pounds f orthe bracelet. I 


againas Mr, 
P| audio, with, 


shan’t part with it, Slodger, don’t fear. And now 
drop in hereof anevening, and when [ want you I'll 
come for you. Hush! here’s some one coming to 
the next table, You understand? Dog ’em day and 
night if you can!’’ 

Mr. Slodger nodded, dropped the five soversigns 
imhis pocket and the game proceeded as if there 
had been no interruption. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Waet tha weag duis with wondrous delight 
mis with won us 
_ Bmp ilemhig to listen. . © Falconer. 
Wamp Lord Bilsmere was amiably conspiring 
that gentleman was pacing his 
favourite. im his mouth, filled 
had ri@den home in 
! And not only sat 
ad near enough to tauch her had he 
‘hia band, but hai) also,experinoed 
p Young and woman’s 


¢ time. Valoria had 


at him with 

re gold fference. 

was moved to a strauge feeling 

was bis wow melyre trying to 
uit, 


inael ‘that.ke was in love 
not iv lave, 





grow into hot love—for hot love it 
would be, I should love madly if 1 loved at all. No 
if I feel that I am being carried down the current I 
will ge to dry land and seek safety in flight. 
“*Perhapa I had better go now P he mused, Then 
he added with that weakness which is so human and 
so self-deceptive: © | } 
“No, I will finish the picture at least, and then if 
I — heed SeSretivemenncios of a sinile 
from thoge eyes, t is strange, but 
since | have known her tihne-deiabiaheesesrhioe made 
me a Wandering Jom hag vaniewai! I never stayed 
so long in one place before as I have done here!’ 
Then he knogked. the.aghes, from bis pipe and saun- 
tered off to bed, humming the suag which Valeria 
— sung ‘that evenia; 5 - wich her evidbuce of 
is “* warm interest,’ alaria’s gonge hauute’d him, 
and he hammed them while he was at work or at 
rest. 


To his great disgust the following morntug was a 


wet one. 

\ He rose, took his, ove path : most senieme 
uuour, gruabled thr breakfuss, aa 

Englishman does when he D dimappoinsed or ont of 

humour, 

Could he go to, Valeria with, Hheminzone ing down 
in torrents 5 ask her to sit under a ripping oak 2. 

No; but. the thought ocgurred, to;hina 
make auother sketah, and, qui 
idea, he brashed his old pai 

mi y mare 
nary : . 
where Taeteied Rohkes Leceehnereamiee bine 
foumersidly reclining in. a huge chai, she laser at 
her usual piece of needlework, 

Moat women would heve risen, with some slight 
embarrassment, but: Valeria’s face showed not a 
whit of discompesure, and.asabe held ker hand out 
she scarcely raised: her: head. 

“Iam watching the rain, Mr. Raven,'‘she said, 
‘and rejoicing im the reflection that I sialbimot be 
expected to sit in any given attitude for a fixed 


“Tam sorry to have to seatter that sense ‘of satis- 
faction,” he replied; in the same vein, ‘‘ I have come 
to ask you to let me-take a sketch.” 

“What, another?” she said, with upraised eye. 
brows, “I'thought you were so satisfied with the 
first one.” 

Edgar, thus self-couvicted, smiled, 

“It is always best to be satifled with nothing in 
ri rerhaps another sketch may excel even the 


“TI will consent only on one condition—that I may 
choose my own o.. 


posi 
“ T agree,” be said, readily, and laughing, 


“T choose this,” she said, with grave enous 
Is ia no comfortable” = 





ness. 
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ae be it,’ said Edgar. “* And now Pll get my 
eany 

He 5 bis easel and arranged it, Madame 
Leciaré obatting meanwhile oyer the party of the 
preceding night. 

“Miss Armitage’s parties gre always 60 gnc. 
gessiul,\she said, “One. is sure to be amused and 
benetitted,”* 

. ae are,” 
Terence, Vane, 

“Yes,” said Madame Leclare, innocently, Phas 
the gendemen eapecially, Miss Armitage is 

euxious, that you should not be what. men called 
*bored” and always, manages that, you shall have 
your SONA FEROS OU ERO OCA So, kind and 
toa said Ba 
ery,’ rey: fk and, = en thimking, of 
erence, apd.not mr et ahe,does not 
had cards,” said Edgar, ee te apronaty 

“Qin, indeed, yes L’’ gaid, Madame, Leclare, with 
mild astonishment,, ‘Seling Armitage plays @ better 
band at whist than any lady I know, ab, and at any 
other game-in. whieh carde are.used. She ig xemark- 
ably quick, aud fonmunate,: toa!” 

Edgar paused, with his brush in hischand, to stere, 
vith though tfuliagtesisiiment, and happened to catch 
Valexia’s eye, which was: fged on him with a haif- 


ecrutinizing expression. 
1+ Y oniwteneointdion mistaken or- misinformed; Mri Raven ?’” 
ebe asked; in hersweet, low voice, 
“ Misinformed,” replied rode a as carelessly as he 
aad he resumed 


“Why should Mie. Armia. me thet false | 


dood" he saljed hinueeth, amc ld: find ne ae 


Am | permitted to wee the sketoh >”. asked. 
engr who seemed to bein a less seripys mooi, 


on ies 1 think go, as tf ts only a sketch,” gatd) 
mie Veen eee Pe 
Temeniber that Byrvoaed king did 4 not ‘ddan to pick |, 
we artigt’s wan Ree -, 

” Sette: “8 Rie very. lita” she 
eaid, with 9 emile, Bat the _like,ma, I 


n you hare 
much,” — 
“ You. ape thia moment,” said tanga 
ne dene: op her pagan admiration which 
found it bard to con 


“Am 12” ghe said, with an.expression of self-exa- 
mination, hake ~ wn bey Ree rain sa. wade. me 


and, do net, 
a « Bares, do you 


*Ouly mm. Little, a weny: minerabie; little,”* 

“I week pew would simg somethigg,” she-said. 
| long jee some music, but 1 am too indolent to, 
make it.’ 

* Dasing fos usy Mri Reven.! satd Madame. Le- 
clare. “ lt will be so kind of you to amuse us this, 


wot morning. 

1 emefraid to;’’ said Edgar; “% 
ean I sing in this room which yeur vera 
bes sooften filled; ant ‘how cam you ask me (0, 
Madame Leclare, when yow-can hear Miss 
for the-asking? Brsides, F must not follow your 
ae Miss, Temple. I must not leaye my: 
‘wor 


“ Sing at it then: alt lubeur is: made sweeter hy 
eh ne ee 
ut n a 
dee obey ; here is something foreign and suited ta f 
‘tnd, di hated baritone, he commenced an Italian 
chant, full and gqnorgus, with @ regular. phythprical 
waste te. § like the ripple of water brokea by aa 


Valeria Hoon = bm ere surprise; she, did not 
know the A ico Mr, Raven” bad a geod 
voice in addition “me an obliging dispositiqn aad 4 
handsome face. 

Working still, and with a etre tog 2 
consciousness, Edgar sang through. ong; an 
then back. to look bf bis, aketch, 

“Oh, Mr, Raven,” said. Medam @ Leclare, “ why 
did 70s, wot tell we thas you had so fine @ vaice, and | 
gould sing go well? 

7 Because that would have been a.gvoss exaggera- 
tion,” said Edgar. “I haven't a: fipe-voive, and | 
ean’ singi even passably, but 1 am fond of masic aud 
have.e tolerable ear and memory, so. when 9 song 
pleases me | can generally imitate it~like @ parrot, 
and about as harmonious! poe 

“ And what song wag that?” asked Valeria, “It 
was very pretty and -fascivating. 

“Tt is an Italian song,” said Edgar. 

*\ Where did you hearit,*said Valeria. “ It sounds 
something like the rough-time-keeping tunes English 
snilors.sung; dees it mone! 


sett Edger, dryly, thinking of |. 


lsaks somith ne Te posi Lapel ‘gnddenly 
and 
% Tendon i shiek yo woul i all: the best aa 


“Yes,”* said Edgar, “ it isa boatmans’ The 
ondvliers sing it while they flit through the canals. 
fineard it in Venice.” 
At the word, which he had Leese with some 
reluctatice, Valeria’s whole attitude and expression 
changed. 
It was as if the word had recalled her to. herself. 
‘and a sdnse of duty or pain, 
‘The smitiug content which Edgar had spoken of 
vauislied froin her face, the indolent, graceful at- 
titude, so full of repoge,. changed to the old, thought- 
ful, restlése pose, ardthe dark eyebrowa gathered 
overt the eyes with the singular look of abstraction 
aud anager 
E the change.and marvelled at. it. 
"Ve said, or rather breathed, “T should 
like to seeit, Did you live ware long?’” 

ert ho said; ‘so long I grem. tired of the 
Feern t ia very beautifal—too beontilal and very 

reary 


Then he ehanged the subject, almost abruptly. 

Can I not prevail upom you _— said, 

Valeria did not move or speak. She wasevidently 
wrapt.in one of her fits. of abstraction, end did not 
heap her. 

Edgar put the question again, and she. moved to- 
wards her harp, halfmechanically, aad sang for 
them ia a low, sweet and almost. weird voice, which 
so moved Edgar that-all thanks died om hia lips. 

ae was-a profound silence for a few moments, 

whion kio—almose uncomfortable under it—broke by 


saying 
- Speokiag of musio—or rather-thinking of it—are 
Ch mw. Sydmyh oe hea at L bs 3 
‘iss Temple P* 
“No, 1 have not heard-of* it,’* maraieet ae, 
tonching the harp strings softly as she apo 
“Tndged !** he asid. Sahey were tating cof it at 
diuner ‘yeiterday, but you were so engaged with 
Lord Elismere, that possibly you did not, hear them. 
It’ is @ grand concert the D 
etting. yg @n behalf of qne of the charitable imstitu- 
tne world is, going, L believe, and. wisely, 
‘for @. will be, some wok ana oma some gond 


Se a iil eo. sity hax harp, bur-her face, hed 
expressed au, interest in bis wards, 
“Tue great German maestro, Here Wilkelm,, ig, tho 


= 


Leadon, . L thiak-yeu would like tu hear some of 
| -aelectiona, Miss ‘l'’emple,’ 

“ Whee init to take place 2? asked Valeria, with 
assumed indifference, 

© Dhis.day week, I think—no, this day fortnight,’”’ 
he corrected. “If you would permitme to) do so. I 
should be so. happy to get you tickets,” he added, 


Valeria shook her head; 
“Thank yeu” ake seid, absently: Madame 
would you like to-go?” 
But Madame Leclare- would not exprese her wishes, 
wanes firat hearing MY wea. and the matter was: 
otten, 


Sars myer 
S: omparooty, { for ag ‘ar, who found that 


| avide his and took up his cap, she said , 
cena is a-German compager ?” 
“Yoo,” he said, “they bave engaged him, and 
dobry him over trom Ger: 
80 they said last night. You wust remember,” 
he tevahied with a smile, ‘“‘I am only repeating the 
Bo heard. between, the fish and the entgées, 
ie. dowager was full of the aubject, and even 
us with the great man’s address, 
ich:you have forgotten?” aaid 1 Valeriay with 
Fp which hid.a.great cgnem 
“Which L ed Kdgax, “ No,” 
he added, suddenly, “I bees not, Peter bes Con 
fom th Tersage,” and, Bughing, he held out: his 
‘Lam afnaid I: have tired. you. beyond endurance. 
Gan zouk you forgive me?! 
her: om hand. in his stro 
= looked. up at him with @ questioning, 
weubied look. 


aedeniveases are good-natured,” she said, in 

lowe" om are wise; you are as patient and as 

as a woman, | think, Mr. Raven, and 

se ” sue murmured, almost inaudibly, as he bent 

over her hand and harried: ‘away, “that youware ag 
brave as a lion,” 

When “Madame Leclare returnet? to the room 
Valeria had gone up to her boudoir, and in a few 
minutes seit down a message, 

Miss. Temple's hy | na would madame be kind 
enough not to wait dinner if Miss Temple did not 
come down. 

Madame Leclare had grown too accustomed to the 
variable disposition of the girl she was growing to 
love to be surprised, and when the dinner was seryed 


=, 





ahe went $0 it plone, 


ouse,, 


uchess of Tremaine is, 


Meanwhile, Valeria was io her dressing-room with 
the door locked, and the great box whic contained 
the bundle, so valorously carried about by Elfy, 
open before her. 

An ‘hour later, and Madame. Leclare sawa lady, 
something of Valeria’e size, but a fuller figure and 
fair hair, pass across the lawn. 

Madame, concluding that it was some visitor to the 
servants, or @ dressmaker of Valeria’s, took 
but little notice of the stranger, aad resumed her om- 
broidery, 

The lady of Valezia’s height, when she had got 
clear of the- house and lawn, changed her slow avd 
deliberate step for a quicker one, and leaving the 
quiet street for the more crowded thorougfare, called 
&@ eab, 

PvE s may to, miss?” asked the cabman, as he shut 

“No 19, Connaught Terrace,” was the reply, and 
the cabman got an to-his box and started his hores, 

The lady pulled up the veil which she had kept 
covered over: her face while in the street, and, with 
compressed lips, sat with folded hands, half-trying to 
meiatain an unvatural calm and composure. 

Im due time the cab stopped at No. 19, Connaught 
Terrace; and the aligited. 

“Shall I wait, miss?”’ asked the eabman, 

The lady replied in the negative, and, Landing him 
his fare and a satisfactory amount over, ascended the 
steps and rang the-bell. 

Of the servant who answered it she asked if Herr 

Wilhelm-was at home, 

** Yes; will you walk in, if you please?" was the 
reply aud the lady was shown into: an aute-room, 

What name shall I say?’ asked the-ser vant. 

“ Marian Earle,” said the lady and theman, with « 
respoctiul bow, departed. 

Directly the sarvant had gone the lady looked 
round the room, and took a ohair which. was so 
placed thot the light fell at the back of hevand not 
on her face. 

Searcely had she so seated herself than the door 
opened and Herr Wilhelm entered. 

He bowed, 

‘+ Mademoiselle Earle?” he said, ia English, with a 
German accent, 


lady inclined her 





returned to her, put | eagaged 


especially for. this thet 


her head. 

“Am I addressing Herr Wilhelm?” sho said, in- a 
low. voice. 

* My name is Wilhelm, and I shall be proud to: be 
ofany service to mademoiselle.”* 
ane the lady: emplaimed the purpert of her 

sit, 

She had leargt:thag Herr Withelm was to givea 
grand concerten thatjday fortnight audshe had-applied 
tohim for any vacancy he might have fer a vo- 
calist. 

The composer listened with his head bent on one 
side and beating time to her words with one small 
nervous hand. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ mademoiselle has not been mis- 
informed, Ido give a concert on that date,aud [ 
have several vacancies; hut. mademoisello’a name is 


pew to, me and many oelebrated aptisies are 


> and, with alk defezence and. respect for 
mademoiselle, "only first-class voices could be en- 


ly expected that would be the case,” replied 
“end I heve come humbly to present my- 
aon for "Herr Wilhelm’s criticiem and approval” 
composer rose, with # polished bow, and opened 

weld = aye a grand piano. 
‘+ Hae mademoiselle brought any music with her?” 

Bhe lady praduced: a music-roll and, untying it, 
took out some music, which she handed to the com- 
(Herr Wilkeln looked atit and then looked 
abthe lady candidate. 

* Pbisis difficult music,” he sait, “and requires 
@ good voice and great art to render it properly.” 

‘L know: it,” said the lady; rather sadly. “ It 
would uothave been fair or honourable to bring less 
\diffiault. pieces for trial, seeing that such difficult 
music was to be sung @t the concert.” 

‘¢ Very true; mademoiselle’s sentiment does honour 
to her heart!” said Horr Wilhelm. ‘ If madempigelle 
pleases sho will try thig air from the operxa of 
* Faust. an 

The lady signified her consent, and tha composer 
seating himself at the piano. commenced the accom 
panuiment, 

For a moment the lady. seemed overpowered with 
nervousneaa, but, ag.if with astrong effort, she over- 
came her dire oppreasion and commenced the gong. 
At the first. bar Herp Wilhelm raised his head 
slightly, As the song proceeded and the singer grow 
unconscious of everything save the divine music, 
which ponred from her lips clear and sweet as a bell, 
the German master’s cleeks flushed and hie eyes 
sparkled, and as the last note rose—was een. 
then died away in a splendid barst of melody, he 





sprang from the atoo] and stared at her, 
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The lady sank into the chair with her back to the 
light, and sat with tightened lips and throbbing 
heart. 

‘* Mademoiselle! ’’ he exclaimed ‘‘ who are, you 2?” 

“TI am unknown; my name is—Earle,” replied 
the lady with some hesitation and embarrassment. 
“Ttrust—”’ 

“It is magnificent!” exclaimed the composer. 
* Surely mademoiselle must be jesting when she says 
that she is unknown!” 

“No, indeed, this is the first time I shall have 
sung in public—professionally,” ‘replied the lady; 
adding coldly, “if Herr Wilhelm should engage 
me!” : 

‘Engage you!” exclaimed the professor. ‘I 
should be only too honoured, too enraptured tointro- 
duce such a great—so sweet @ voice to the world. 
Mademoiseile, favour me with your address! You 
must practise those songs! ‘They will suit your voice 
—your magnificent voice admirably! Practise them, 
Mademoiselle, 1 beg, night and day, and I will 
promise you such a success as shall exceed your 
most sanguine expectations! Cast nervousness 
away, forget everything as you.did just now and you 
will carry everythiug by storm! Never can I 
believe! Unknown!) Mademoiselle, your address.” 

The lady took a card from her case, on which was 

written: 
“Marion Ear.g, 
** (Care of Mr. Popplechick), 
“ Curry Street, 
“* Soho.” 

“A letter addressed thus will reach me, sir,” she 
said, “at any time.” 

Herr Wilhelm bowed as gratefully as if she had 
handed him a five-pound note, 

“And mademoiselle will come here to rehearse 
twice a week? On Mondays and Fridays, at four 
o’clock, These are the songs; practise, I implore 
you—but, there, I can trust all to mademoiselle’s 
exquisite taste and judgment,” 

The lady.rose aud, thanking him, was passing out 
of the door into the hall whenthe composer delicately 
hinted that she had forgotten something, 

** Mademoisellehas made no inquiries as to the fee !”” 
he said. 

“T thought that an amateur received none,” ex- 
claimed the lady. 

‘Such amateurs as mademoiselle are not soin- 
sulted,” said the composer. “If mademoiselle will 
deign to receive twenty guineas, I shall be proud 
and delighted to hand them to her.” 

Again the lady thanked him, and then, with an 
exchange of bows, they parted, the composer 
accompanying her to the door, with the most 
marked respect and admiration. 


To be continued, 





MY KING. 





I Love my fellow-creatures—no woman ever loved 
her fellow-creatures better than I do, but in th® 
middle of a summer afternoon I love them at a dis- 
tance. 

It was the middle of asummer afternoon, and Mr. 
Cornwell would not keep at adistance. He insisted 
upon walking close by me and whispering. What he 
was saying was this: 

“I think I prefer mountain-scenery to any other; 
in the first place,” etc. Allof which, from “the 
first place ”’ to the last, might have been proclaimed 
upon the house-tops and noone the worse or the 
better for it. 

“* How warm it is!’ I said, making a wide space 
between us. Mr. Cornwell filled it immediately. 

I agua I fan you?” he asked, with an amiable 
smile. 

I like people to understand things without having 
to put them in plain black and white, and I came 
very near making a demonstration. But I only said, 
with great dignity : 

“No, thank you, I don’t like to be fanned, and [ 
wish [ hadleft my fan at home.”’ 

“Allow me to carry it for you.” said Mr. Corn- 
well, seizing it gently. Of couree I could not straggle 
with him, sol lethim take it.. Then he said—but 
I will not repeat what he said, 

“ What a goose you are!” I thought. Now when a 
woman thinks that a man is a goose, and has reasons 
to believe that he is trying to ‘* make love ”’ to her, 
politeness becomes one of the highest Christian 
virtues. I practised it by remaining silent. 

Mr Cornwell did not understand my silence, 
—_ repeated his remark, with the addition of a 
sigh. 

This was aggravating in the extreme, for we were 
nearly a mile away from the hotel, and there wa3 no 
telling what he might say during that mile. I must 
change the subject. 

* Don’t you think it would be cooier on the other 





side of the road?’’ I asked “The rocks reflect the 
heat so much,” 

If you will'believe it, Mr, Cornwall made his speech 
for the third time! ‘he manner thereof was slightly 
altered, but the matter was one and the same. 
was roused’ at last. i 

“Mr. Cornwell,” I began. But my oration was 
nipped in the bud. My foot slipped upon a smooth 
rock, and I went down like—like one hundred and 
twenty pounds, which is my weight, It did not 
hurt me in the flesh, but the spirit grieved exceed- 
ingly. I was not afraid of the sea, for, like the 
dear gazelle, it knew me well, and loved me ; and I 
loved it with an assured love, for I kgew it would not 
die before me. But, put yourself in iny place, stand- 
ing ankle-deep in the water, with your lower flounce 
submerged, and your equilibrium seriously endan- 
gered. How would you feel ? 

Mr. Cornwell felt very bad only to look at me. 

“Are you hart, Miss Isabella? What can I do 
for you ?”” he asked, imploringly. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that perhaps I 
might wish to return to my native land. While 
assisting me to do so he happened to think of Venus 
arising from the sea. 1 thought of something 
entirely different, but I would not let my angry 
passions rise till I stood once more on terra-firma. 

But then, when I looked at. myself, and saw, and 
beheld, I knew that forgiveness was my duty, and 
peace my salvation, I could not. return: te the 
hotel, in broad daylight, looking as I did. i 

I tremblod at the thought of Mrs.Grundy, sitting 
on the wide piazza and greeting me with that stony 
smile, those bitter-sweet glances! I knew too well 
how, in the bosom of her elective family, she would 
pick me to pieces, and putting two and two, malici- 
ously, together, find that they made six, 

It is written for our encouragement that “ while 
there is life there is hope.” Being encouraged 
thereby, 1 tuned my dulcet pipes, and said, mel- 
lifluonsly : 

**Mr. Cornwell, will you do me a great favour ?” 

Mr. Cornwell was ready to do or die. 

** Would you be so kind as to go to the hotel, and 
ask my cousin Matilda to bring me my kid boots, 
and my black over-skirt? She must bring them 
herself, and come alone, And you must not say a 
word about it to anybody, because peop!e would 
laugh at me, and | can’t bear to be laughed at. 
Will you, please ?” 

It is not,in the nature of morta] man to'resist the 
entreating voice of woman. Benevolence is man’s 
strongest weakness, and his best. Yet he is'so un- 
conscious of this moral beauty,that he often spoils it 
by over-doing. 

Mr. Cornwell was willing to’ go, but he was also 
willing to come ‘ 

** Please do not do that,’’ I begged.. “‘And per- 
haps it would be safer to go through the woods, so 
that no one would see you,” 

Mr, Cornwell yielded, and departed, 

I sat on a predestined log, near the edge of the 
wood, and dried myself, peacock fashion, while I 
admired the landscape. 

For nearly two hours I was as patient as the 
Monument. Then I got tired of it, and, having 
discovered in my pocket the remains of.a pencil, 1 
scribbled on my fan, “‘ When this you see, remem- 
ber. Mr. C.” For my angry passions, so long 
repressed, were rising in spite of my patience. 
Why didn’t Matilda come? And, why, oh, why. 
had I boasted of being a good walker, and accepted 
Mr. Cornwell’s escort? I ,would never forgive 
him—never ! 

There was some comfort in that, but it was the 
only comfort I had. The sun went down, and the 
dews of night fell fast; but no human form divine 
approached the place of my exile. If I had not sent 
for Matilda, I might have gone on my way rejoicing 
but she would probably come after supper, and i 
must wait for her. 

SoI waited till I could wait no more. It wasa 
beautiful night. The moon was rising behind the 
woods, and, inspired by the calm and poetry of 
nature, I started on my homeward journey: I had 
not gone far when I heard a rustling among the 
bushes on the shady side of the road. I stopped, 
and waited. 

‘* Miss Isabella,”’ whispered the evening breeze, 

The voice was the voice of Mr. Cornwell, and 
that gentleman once more stood before me. I was 
so glad that he was not someone else that I forgot I 
was angry with him. In his arms were two parcels}; 
a brown one, and a white one. 

“Where is Matilda?” Lasked. ‘ Did she request 
you to bring me these things ?”” 

“No. Ihave not seen her. I am very sorry I 
made you wait so long, but I lost my way in the 
woods ; and when I came to the grove, near the hotel, 
all the young people were starting on that moonlight 
picnic they were talking about yesterday; and I 
knew that your cousin was going, because Mr, 

Smith was there. SolI United and laid my plan. 
When everybody had gone down to supper I rushed 
into the house, and—I hope you will forgive me, 


I prs be hungry, I bought a pound of biscui' 
an 





but, L.took.the liberty of entering your room and, 
seeing & pair of boots on the floor, I wrapped them 
up in @ newspaper, and here they are.. Then I 
went out like a shadow, and, as I thonght we 
, 

here they are to».’’ 

Poor Mr Cornwell ! he looked so tired, so 
so happy, that I could only laugh and be thankful. 
I did not need the boots any more, but the biscuits 
were welcome. : 

We sat on the rocks and had ,a delightfal little 
picnic on moonlight and nonsense ; batas,it was not 
sentimental nonsense I enjoyed it. We ik of @ 
few biscuits, and used the rest to make silver rings 
in the sea. Finally, we went home, to all haman 
appearances the best friends in . Near 
the hotel I took the boot-parcel, leaving Mr. 
Cornwell to his fate, I ran up’ the’ back stairs 
and reached’ my room without any’ farther mis- 
adventure: 

I was sound asleep when’ Matilda returned ; 
but, on second thought,’ I deemed it best to wake 


up. 

Me Where have you been this afternoon ?” she asked. 
‘* We rode up to the North Point, aud had a most 
delightful time. ; 

“Did you?’ Ianswered, sleepily. “I took my 
walk, a came back again just in time to miss the 
picnic.” " x 

Then I, closed eyes, and: repented. Alas! 
I was soon to launchon ‘hard. is..the way of the 


transgreasor, . 
_ The next day was Sunday, My aunt hadahead- 
ache, and didnot go down to breakfast, and I was 
much relieved to find, by one of , her that 
she believed I had joined the m t excursion. 
It. was an innocent delusion, and. I did not attempt. 
to undeceive her, . . , 
Matilda or I = re to be monies meal, 
and met my beloved cousin Tom | f 
The moment I looked at him eer 
to mischief. *His eyes “so sparkled with a lively 
that. I cast mine down and put on my Sun- 


day look. ; 

* Good morning, ladies,’’ he said, affectionately. 
“* You are as f as roses, I know how Matil 
feels, but-——”’ } 

“ We want our breakfast, Tom,” said Matilda. 

**So'do I. Ihave been waiting for’you, I wished 
to be the first to congratalate Belle——"""" 

“‘ Don’t be silly, Tom,” | said, politely. 

**§ Oh, it is to be kept secret, is it? It‘is too bad 
Everybody knows it already. But I congratulate 
you all the same.”’ 

We entered the dining-room,’ and sat at our 
adopted table. I unfolded my napkin and desired’a 
cup of coffee ; then I looked‘up. ‘he Grundy family 
was all before me, where to choose. I gazed at them 
collectively ; they gazed at meindividually. I smiled 
vaguely ; they smiled back with « meaning: ‘'hero 
was not much init; but lam not: made of brass, 
and I blushed. I was defeated, so far. ‘Bat 
while L buttered my toast I-vowed a vow—and kept 


it. ‘ f 

I would scorn running away from the enemy, so, 
after breakfast, 1 betook myself to the piazza to see 
met manner of a day it was. eo 
Aunt 


itent, 


ape you hada * Paaed walk yesterday,’’ said 
rundy, sweetly, 

ery pleasant, thank you,” with equal sweet- 
ness, 

“T fear you are too tired to attend the sanc- 
faery my dear,” suggested a benevolent Mrs. 

rundy. 

Happily Mr. Cornwell appeared upon the s 
and Mrs. Grund anbsided. ib ee 

The rest of the day was in my favour. Mrs. 
Grundy’s devotion is apt to make her sleepy in the 
afternoon. 

But when softly the light of day fades upon her 
sight she resumes the cares and duties of her ardu- 
ous profession. 

At that soft twilight hour I happened to cross 
the parlour, and at that same moment Mrs, Grundy 
began to sing : adi: 


“Oh, happy day, that: fixed my choice.” 


Her voice might have been better; but I am so 
fond of vocal music that I stopped and listened’ till 
she had done; then I went to the Piano. " 

“Itis lovely hymn,” I said, “‘and it always re- 
minds me of my grandmother. Sue used to sing 
me to sleep with it.’’ é 

Which was perfectly true. 

“ [think you might have told me; I told you,”” 

Matilda, when we werealone in our room. 

‘* Told you what, my dear???» «: 

* About Mr. Cornwell.” ‘ 

* There is nothing totell ; not one word.’’ 

“ Everybody thinks ‘thereis; and Emma Beals 
says—— 

“Oh, never mind everybody. And I know éractly 
what Emma Beals. says, and how she says it. Don’t 
you remember how she tried to: flirt with him, and 
he wouldn’t flirt? She hasn’t forgiven me that 
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yet. But she may have him, ifshe can, for all | 


om Oh, don’t say that, Belle! He ‘isso very 
nice.”” : ig oee 

‘* Yes, he is very nice, 'Too nice; I think. It would 
be overwhelming}. and I: don't want to: be over- 
whelmed. But have anything to tell -I will tell 
you first, because you told me first. And now let us 


go to . 

Howl hugged myself mentally when I thought 
how clever Thad how braveiy I had fought my 
little duel with Mrs. dy. Il had told Matilda a 
story to save m but that would be the'last. I 
was verysorry for it, but my adverture was a dead 
prove a I was going to be good for the rest 
of my life, 

How little I knew what a week was before me! 


_Monday.—Cousin Tom.and some of the ' prac. 
Lee useful mem af society, had returned to 
on. 


The morning had been dull, the afternoon was 
—_ About a dozen “ girls’’ sat under the trees 
ing. j 
“ Why didn’t you to back in time for 
the picnic last Saturday, Bale A 
‘**Ob, because I had forgotten all about it.” 
“Dear me! Mr, Cornwell must have been kil- 
lingly interesting. And, oh, Belle! what do you 
think? Emma says that she’saw him in the 
grove, just as we were starting. She says shoe is 
perfectly sure of it.” 
aa must have been an opticsl illusion,” says 
ie. 


you had returned before we started, an 
own sweet reasons for staying away.” 

“‘I don’t know what reasons I could have, and I 
hardly think that I got ‘back quite so early. Be- 
sides, I would have seen Matilda, forI went iy 
to our room; and I was so tired that I went with- 
out my supper too.’’ 

* Poor girl! ‘The course of true love, you know. 
But Idon’t pity you very much; for, as mamma 
a 1 have caught the biggest fish in the 
mar : 


“I haven't caught anything,” says Belle, indig- 


y- 
*T don’t mean that fished for him; my dear ; 
= he is —— endius dhote it dreadfully” , 
y.—In the afternoon a fishing excursion 

was proposed. The ladies retire'to put on their 


g-dress. > 

They assemble on the piazza. Enter Emma Beals, 
= ikon pea 

“It is the mo i ! Toould not find 
my thick boots. looked everywhere! ‘And they 
are marked with my name in full too. So I had to 
wear these.” 

‘They start ; walk as far as the brook, look at it, 
and, thinking it a pleasant spot for private fishing, 
pair off ing to the laws of attraction. 

Belle is pensive, Mr. Cornwell wastes his sweet- 
ness on the desert air.’ 
ent ag = me Pareel Belle on a to - room, 

es Up a Ww. opens i ir of boots 
become visible. . P Ret 
é eae ene of bo arr st Beals mt the 
name er e e sits on th 
oe ee 

f y— © morning ‘a soli 
female ro eg ~~ been ones Weitios, 
iug on the beach. e disappears behind th 
rocks, takes out a pair of boots from ‘eadion ae 
bent fills them with stones, and throws them into 


sea. 

Thursday.—Emma Beals has been out walking; 
comes up to Belle with a smile on her face and a 
fan in her hand, : ; 

“TI found this near the wood, and I knew it was 
yours because his name is on,” she explains, point- 
ing with her eyes to that absurd “* When ‘this you 
see, remember Mr: C.” 

Friday.—But I must return to the’ first ‘person 
style, because what happened to me‘on that day 
was of a strictly first personal nature. 

My feelings during that unfortunate week can 
better be imagined than described. I was afraid of 
the girls, ashamed of myself, but, above all, I hated 
= oa 

t was his perseverance in making sentimental 
speeches that had brought all this trouble and 
wickedness upon me, and he deserved to be hated. 
pe oe day of reckoning was at hand, and revenge 

sweet. 

I had gone to the sea-shore that evening to ad- 
aie the sunset and be alone. But I was not alone 

r long. 

Mr. Cornwell always seemed to have an intuitive 
sense of my whereabouts, and was now coming, as 
a lamb to the slaughter. 

After the firet remarks about the beauty of the 
— my sense type ay told me t Mr. 

‘ornwell was going to speak. I could have pre- 
vented the cxphnaion even then, but I would not 
prevent it, 


had your 


“Of course it was. But she insists peo it that | said 





‘There must be an end to everything, and the end 
of this had come. 
Mr.Cornwellspoke, I was not as cool, inwardly, 
‘as I had expected to be. Perhaps he did not speak 
distinetly, or elac my hearing was disturbed, for I 
hardly knew what he said. But I remember quite 
plainly how the little waves kissed the rocks at my 
‘eet, and sent up drops of foamy spray around us; 
and the sunset was so beautiful! _No—so_ hor- 
rible!. For now Mr. Cornwell was silent, waiting 
for an answer. 
It was a solemn occasion, and must be met 
solemnly, Therefore, I said, only half-looking at 


m: 

“Mr. Oornwéll, when, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for a woman——”’ 

Gracious! I must have read that somewhere, 
and I wouldn’t for the world quote Shakespeare to 
him ieee then; so, in my own prose, I told him 
frankly and explicitly that I would always be his 
friend, but nothing more. 

Then he left me; and I made myself admire the 
sunset long after the last ray of glory had de= 


poaturday morning.—Mr. Cornwell returned to 
on. 

Saturday Afternoon.—People began to ask me 
how long he would be away. My course was plain. 
— pleased, but modest; pensive, yet hope- 


It was awfully wicked, but I had vowed to cir- 
cumvent Mrs. ndy, and she was circumvented, 
Matilda scrutinized my expressive features, but 
g till Sunday afternoon, when, as she 
was composing herself for a nap, she suddenly 


asked : 
pe I suppose it is all settled. When is it to come 
° ’ 
Nes that are not settled cannot come off, my 
dear. , Please don’t talk any more about it.” 
Then Matilda, leaning on her elbow, said, im- 


ively: 

“Tsabelila, I am ashamed of you! Ever since 
last winter you have let that man follow you about, 
you know you have. And nowI wonder what sort 
of a husband you expect to get—a king?” 

Matilda’s wrath died away in a small groan. Her 
fair head sunk upon the pillow, and I knew that she 
was to comfort ‘herself with dreams of John 
Smith, so I let her alone. 

What she sould find in him to dream about was 
a wonder tome. To my impartial vision he was a 
goat but deeply uninteresting young man; yet sho 

an altar to him in her heart, and, what- 
ever befell, she could go there and find peace. 
What did she see in him, behind what I saw, that 
she‘was Willing to forsake all others, and keep only 
unto him, so long as they both should live ? 

That brought ‘back Matilda’s question, ‘‘ What 
sort of a husband did I expect to get—a king?” 
Yes my king. 

I was not all ambitious. If a woman wants to 
sell herself, she naturally likes to command a good 
price. But I ‘was not a woman of business. I 
wanted neither “‘the best catch,’’ nor “ the biggest 
fish,’’ nor anything connected With “the market.” 
Tonly wanted to fall in love, and I couldn’t do 


it! ; 

Why should Matilda be ashamed of me? Was it 
my fault if I was not in love with Mr. Cornwell? 
I always liked him; and if he had not made 
me hate him I would have liked’ him faithfully to 
the end. But that was not love. 

I knew, perfectly, how I would feel if I ever met 
my king. He would look at me, and I would look 
at him, and we would look at each other. Then a 
throb of exquisite bliss would thrill my whole 
x One hundred and twenty pounds of exquisite 
bliss! Only think of it! en a sensation of 
rapture. I forget how it goes, but. I had read de- 
scriptions of it in several poems, and I knew what 


to expect. 

When I had first met Mr. Cornwell I had felt no 
throbbing emotion. I had thought that he wasa 
good-looking, gentlemanly, middle-aged man, very 
quiet, and rather reserved. Then, as he had seemed 
to like me, I had liked him. That was all. And 
now he was gone, and it was all ended. I was 
glad of it—very glad indeed—truly and honestly 


giad. 

I took more exercise during the next month than 
I had done during the whole summer. I took 
delightful walks all by myself,and got into a settled 
habit of resting on the rocks where we had taken 
our moonlight lunch. 

People are so connected with places that it some- 
times recalled Mr. Cornwell to my mind, but the 
recollection did not disturb. my happiness. I could 
even think of what he had said, and how he had 
looked while saying it, without the least feeling of 
anger. I had forgiven him, you see. And it was a 
blessed relief not to have him there talking nonsense 
to me. 

In fact everything was extremely blessed and 
delightful, but, for some unaccountable reason, | 





beeamie desperately tired of it'all. Even Mrs.Grundy 
lost her attractive charm, and I began to think 


that this world was, indeed, a fleeting show, for - 


woman’s délusion given. SoI was very willing to 
return to town. I had always liked London, but now 
Lloved it. 

Strangely enough, I soon discovered that London 
was as much of a delusion as the rest of the world. 
I went to one or two quiet parties, but, somehow, I 
did not enjoy them. 

So I decided to give up worldliness, and devote 
myself to study and the production of Christmas 
presents. 

But even that useful path had its thorns, for I 
found out, from Emma Beals’s conversation that as 
Mr. Cornwell had also given up the world it was 
supposed that we spent our evenings together, in 
old-fashioned blessedness. 

** And what is the use of making a mystory of 
it?’ shé asked. ‘“ Everybody has known it since 
lastsummer. And, for my part, I wouldn’t shut 
up ae in this way for any old man, if he was ever 
so rich,”’ 

“Old man,” indeed! Horrid creature! And 
I had not seen him for an age, except twice, in the 
street, when he had bowed to me, and I had bowed 
pA ay and we had not spoken one word to each 

er. 

New Year’s Day came, and we had a great many 
calls, but Mr. Cornwell did not come. Of course, [ 
did not care much about it, personally, but it cer- 
tainly was not polite in him to slight the family. 

The family survived it, however. Matilda was busy 
with her own concerns; Tom had found some one 
else to teaze me about, and Mr. Cornwell’s name was 
seldom mentioned by any of us. . ’ 

day, Tom came home tv dinner with a piece 
of news. ‘“ What do you think, Belle?—‘ Corn- 
well and Co. have gone tosmash. Youhave hada 
aye 
“ An escape from what?’’ I asked, severely. 
“Don’t be savage on poor Tom,” said Matilda. 
“T amvery sorry for poor Mr. Cornwell, because he 
is so nice; but, of course, money is nice too.” 

“T don’t see what money has to do with people. 
Don’t you suppose some poor people are ‘nice,’ as 
you call it?’ ; 

My dear Belle,” said my aunt, “you did not un- 
derstand Matilda. Poor people can be very nice in 


themselves, but when you keep house you will find 


that money is very useful.” 

“T have no doubt of it, but a little is as good as 
too much. I have more than I can spend, and Iam 
sure it adds nothing to my happiness.” 

“ Give it to me, Belle,” said Tom, “it will add a 
great deal to my happiness.” 

But I did not feel like joking. I went up to my 
room after dinner, and, cesning my writing-desk, [ 
happened to see that unlucky fan; and when this I 
saw, | remembered Mr. C. [ did more than that, I 
deliberately sat down and thought about him. 

I was very ey for him ; it must be so hard for 
a man to fail. wished I could do something to 
help him, but if he wouldn’t come near us, of 
course, I could not run after him. And it was so 
ridiculous in Matilda to call him “nice.” Nice! 
why, he was worth a thousand men like John Smith. 
L like to be just to everybody, and it was evident 
that Mr. Cornwell was greatly superior to—well— 
to the majority of people. 

But thinking does no good. Nothing didn’t do 
me no —if I may be allowed a strong expres- 
sion. I did not understand much about business, 
and Tom had such a mixed-ap way of explaining 
those things to “‘women”’ that you could hardly 
tell which was which. ButI understood this 
much, that, by some peculiar arrangement, other 

ple wouldn’t lose much, if anything, and that 
Mr. Cornwell had found some employment in a 
bank. 

Juat think of his going to work again in that way 
while I had moremoney than [ needed! It was a 
shame for me to be spending so much on foolish 
things when some people had to work hard to earn 
their bread. I wouldn’t do it any more, For 
think we ought to sympathize with other people in 
their misfortunes. Don’t you? 

The winter passed very slowly. But “time and 
the hour runs through the roughest day.” Spring 
came again, and with it the last party of the 
season. 

“You must go to this party,’’ said Matilda. “We 
are all going; and it wouldn’t look well to stay 
away.” 

“T don’tintend to go. I have done with par- 
ties,” Lsaid: 

**T wish you would come,” pleaded Matilda. “TI 
don’t understand what has come over you. One 
would think you were a disappointed woman,” 

* Lama disappointed woman. I would not con- 
sider myself fit for Heaven if the empty vanities of 
the world satisfied me,’’ I answered, piously, 

I was not sure that I was the more fit for Heaven 
for being crogs to my cousin; but that I was cross 
was an undeniable fact, and I remained in that 
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angelic frame of.mind.all the morning, I had.an 
engagement with the dressmaker in the .afternoon. 
and prepared myself for a walk, sternly refusing 
my aunt's offer to take me down town im the car- 


“ Nature had given me feet, ”* I justly observed, 
‘Send 1 intended.to usethem.’’ 

And so I did, but it was a long walk,:and I felt 
very tired when I found that the dress I had ‘come’ 
to try on had not even béen taken out of the paper. 

My heavenliness was increased by this disap- 
pointment; and as I walked, deeply. diaguated with 
everything, I decided to ride home ih an omnibus. 
Nature had not deprived me of feet, bat she: had 
neglected to clean the streets, and mud.is not one} 
of my weaknesses. 

I entered the "bus, took a seat, handed my fare 
to my neighbour and relapsed into meditation. it 
was soon disturbed, x eer 

Our ‘bis met another ‘bus, a 
old familiar friends, they rushed jinto Fae 
arms, or wheels. Both 'busses went Cree ia 
opposite directions. There was a short struggle—a 
powerful wrench—an esarthquake—then « sudden 
settling of the contending elements, and some ome 
ventured to remark that we were“ all.right,” 

When | looked around for. my .mortal remains I 
found them at the other end of the ’bus, stranded 
on two narrow strips of broadcloth, aud partly 
surrounded by two Slack sleeves of the same uia- 
terial, I.turaed to view tieowner,. found mg- 
self face to face with Mr. Coraweall, 

1 was yf giad to see him—so glad it made 
me forget Mrs. Grundy. One look at Mr. Cornwell 
told me that he was very glad to see me—sog 
that it made me remember Mra Geandars and, 
rescuing myself, I sat down decorously by -his 


“I believe you have savéd my lize for the-seeond 
time,” I remarked, with assumed ease. 

Mr. Gorawell did not answer, but I understood | bose 
him. I was equal tothe occasion; he 2 a eg pe 
toit ; and bowing before his gréater trath, 1re- 
mained silent too. 

When we reached the corner of the street I cast 
an aspiring glanoo at the . Cornwell 
pulled it, and assisted me td alight. 

‘Now he will-leave. me,’ 1 ¢honght. Bab he 
did not leave me. He walked on with me demurely, 
and I walked on with him, wondering sen he 
would speak. ery he did not.kuow 

, but he certai id not. speak. 
my heart of heart I did. not believe that.Mr, 
Cornwell had forgotten me. In some oases farget- 
ting is one of the most difficult things toaccomplish. 
We may forgive, but no amount of perseverance, 
can enable us to forget. 

T could not tell him a and, thinking 
it best to say something, I said: 

“I fear, Mr, Cornwell, that you have forgotten. 
your old friends.” 

Why would he look at me like instead of 
saying something for me to answer? J was-ai- 
most sorry I had met him. No, Iwas almost too 
glad,andt ought toshowit. Why conid I not be 
true? Because 1 wasa woman? Then I:would. acts 
bea woman, aud I would tell the truth, Se Ieaid; 

” ae Cornwell, we hope—that ia, I hopeI 


Then he he began to speak. He teld the truth, too, 
better than I haddone. It pleased me better. 


At. 


RS. 


When we parted, nearthe house, the last thing he:| 


said was : 

“* May I come this evening ?” 

and the last thing I answered wasa 

“oe es. ” 

He came that evening, and several othetevenings. 
Bat when summer came he came tio’mdre. For, in 
the leafy month of June, I had dressed-myself all 
in white, to say ‘‘ Yes ”’ to him worthily. nits 

A 3 * 
eee 


Save tr Somernuro.—It fortunately happons 
that no man thinks he is likely to die goon, so ever: 
One is much disposed to defer the consideration 
what ought to be done on the supposition of such an 
emergeney, and while nothing is so uncertain as 
bumaan life, so nothing i is so certain as Our assurance 
that we shall survive most of our neighbours, The.}, 
determination to lay by often creates the power to 
lay by, and the first effort is the most-diffiouls, et 
it always be remembered that im putting away some-, 
thing for a rainy day a man purchases @ cértaia 
amount of meuial tranquillity, aud thus he aa 
actually extend his life by providing against the 
resultsof his death. 

Nosz@ars:—F lowers should not be cat duting 
sunshitie, or kept exposed to the solar influence, | da 
neither should they be collected in large bundles and 
tied tightly together, as this invariably hastens their 
decay. Whenin the room where they are to reniaih, 
the end of the stalks should be cut clean avross With 
a ebarp knife (wever with scissors), by which means 


‘will steal your heart from me, that 
lad. but something awful, something that re i 


With a pvalsive ery she started up aud J 
ea © her at his head to 
be could feat te trom sect bec doe | 
aguinat his chesk. More thoved by her. : 
‘than he ‘to acknowledge, Carl seo ped 


| rallied ‘herself somewhat, and 


bog yoti hot to mourn tay Uy, to tor eee 7 ‘tre 
He eanght her once more: to his cian eed 
(Ke? passionately, and the next t hen, 





the tubes through ‘whieh -they draw’ the -water Bre | strong vi 


left open, so that the water ascends freely, which it 
will not do if the tubes of the stems are bruised /or 
lacerated. An endless «variety of ornamental vases 
arevused for the reception of such flowere, and they 


are all equally well ted for the purpose, so ‘that! |, 
the stalks are “iteérted in pure waten This water 
ought to ‘be: d every day, ort least once in’ 
two days, and a thin slice Tnould be outst from the: 


end of each stalk every time the water is removed, | 


which will revive the flowers. 
EE 


ACROSS THE DARK WATERS. 


“Cant, 

not thnks ft te a ‘On? ber 
ever hope to po inthe wotld’ to meats 
were not to sail in that vessel fo 

Carl Henschel smiled, and gen’ + canidoad tea 
pale cheek of the girl he wase to betray 
a swéet and lovely girl she was—fair ; 
Fraum, or Gudahen, as her-lover called her-in . 
man fashion. 

“ What is it : thot ne fear, liebli aie 
mote for the humouring vain 
he had Berd By to know what he a 
superstition. 

“TI go Gee f Dal, it tose Dern’ 


natieléss, i m8 able dread of something that is 
going to "take ‘ot from me forever... Wh crisis | the 
‘that you will tebara no mora or eae other 


‘whispers in my heart “Y You will see him no-more— 
you Will 866 him no more 1” 


e tetider word he coald utter to expréss hislove 
wad ein tae foarte: re th paras, 


iowa ere geste fanciet. the hoar ater lay. 
ithe 1 vere, Da 


for a final * nro Ay whey See eal 
felt heaver than ledd, made an oan tan aor or oe ia 
‘and cheerfulness—all. 

last it seémed as thoug 


‘had  triffe dashed ‘he Ie iri 
“You will never sre eae 


i 


between ie and you, my Gretchea 98 
«Death lone can Pe ic bi you, 
I think my spirit wo to-say.‘ "Aaion, 


was yee listening to the heavy door as. it # slosed 
behead m, and then-to the ring of hig ps 
ey id fi far away down the street " her.|) 
leaden steps carried her to her room: but not, to. 
rest, She époke erly when she said phe oveld ent 
\stialte olf the fééling that Cs pau pea: her. . Pains. 
‘and gad, she sank into a seat and gave -herself: ap 
td gloomy musings. 
woman who might yore her place in Qarl pauliag oe. | 
ht 


= 


She knew that her dread was a more ap sone. | | 
Was ita rival iiore terrible than a this; 
world that she feared? 


“ Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowaed with calm leavesishe stants, 
Who gathers all@things mortal 


Gretchen dare not A¢knowledge to herself that. 
ach was herfeat; but the lites of tho poot & 
like & Xtrell in her ars, and | she shivered as though | f 
site fdlt the touch of those “cold oe) ds 
altendy between het ahd her fofer. varst, 
into hysterical weeping, and the cniibinaat 
tidn‘¢almed h 8 customary réaction f sarod 
it, and afters a tins she bites soun ar the, 
heer J light, streaming over her pale Tae, awa-’ 
kerred ‘her, 
She wis up ind tresséil at an oily Hott; aaa 
— as it was, Carl was announced almost as s 
‘Was ready to seo him- The last houts 
bys with that sickening rapidity which we havé an 
‘when every hour seemed a mihute, Wilile we- 
wold pladty tee have stretched evary Second to @ 
hour: ‘Grétclien; with many friends, cobouipadied 
Oarl to tite Yetsdl ; atid with séores of others the 
walked up and down the dedk vf the fliteaved | wake 
‘* Schiller,” spéakitig ‘agai and again Words of 
parting, words of lope and cheer aad love and, 
promises, a hutrdred times repeated, to write every | 


ac gentle girl bore up bravely as longas they were 
at yy but rp father lifted her light form ints 
the carriage, and placed hot fainting in her mother’s 
‘arms, as the vessel that bore her lover sailed away. 


ae 


Did she indeed” ear another ||| 


‘han jad wild ayee imploria 





After a cotiple of days of utter prostration thet | 






thadserted itself, ahd Grétchen 
wers of her mind to dispél the 


with constant ,cooups tiom to 
L 3 Nur 
irits Were: and het: peful 
bar mem fell asleep tis nameon her 


| heard 
tae | netball ut ty fie, bs she 


\rose quickly, threw on her dressing-gown, and went 
to the. whieh -bhe: street. Her 
room was over the stredt and. was situated of 
|i first riulow ball-opo ened warmed See 
eft: window o) : the ;meonligh 

oe enn and yt re: bat now ‘the 


she sere ~“ AS sha — ona io a 
the She gare a Coes er 
: Seen 


Ls eh gon Two 





ie 


: | 2 Sethe awect with love and 
ae tere oat “viniow inte 
mages Garl—wait a moment; deotenk and wilh 
miimti see teeooe 
Sought ong: 
ni | Sea mene s retuniedd 


our of ‘night oppressed her, 


10 


SSarece eae 
| canted wf wend Sees 


ala bat sto su 


ji, cbld and: 
or peas bo agains wake sant 
ng, a he, steps, BO one 


oh can ee ont 
Ns kod pot and, co jee otal = 
OC. pr 


to “that ad ber cing abe thong ad 


‘her, Sombie ls plmont sent be SEES oy 
oa the oe ag age roreaees x haaerehe dea. 
Laat of.i eet 


Oaos more sha 
pecs "af testa ade 


Waho a sak down very it, leaned ool with clasped 


‘She cg she . ned vy had. not 
dreamed before ; for athe on the front steps 
saw mos Henschel, pad jocking ~ her, | 

ose er 


ine fan was'graven wa 
a bela ino] 
in is hands han Path hot whic i his. si 
‘and from,  drdps 
of water sae ao: the 
ment, ra » With the lamp- 
light shining, os on it, was the ‘thedesd,. With 
ons i aa ah or she sank helpless on the floor. 
ae unconscious, in that deep 
sweet, oe er mother entéred the room epabas uth 
fet aud it. was the close of the 
oll op meer to the ‘thi age of 
oe Lp aetna y des 
én decal i faces and miserable ‘at 


tempts at ss ka were wogend well understood 
by hers chestaliy kept f Parell hegngrenot the day 
i eae 


Gratsuen 8 —- and, laying her pale band 


gently on her moth phys fall . 
|iesoert al "his ttt to alee conics Gukis 


a. 
ae Pisani became very pale, aud burst inte 
3. 


A ka you, ‘then,. Grttebent”. ake 














i ee died ee ad 
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Cael thimeclf; he came to me that night when. 
a tee cundeaing; qfureinds a5 one: 


Mrs. Fraum thought her ehild raved ; and, indeed, 
ee —_ delixium; bat even’ 
parents were “ye accept it as truth 
last. The girl read terrible tidings of the 

{ "disaster with the same immovable calm 
which had distinguished her manner. since 
visit from her dead.lover—no tear,no sob relieved 
her tap anguish—and so able i 
Whether the blow to pry ay Lyany roves 
to her braia will take away her i her reason 
none can‘ tell; her friends feel. saat, 
death would be so welcome to Chats hay 
for the coming.of the dread | pA 
Mane hee seit 90. tah Of him abe loved a0 well v4o 

y ° i 


it 


md 


LANDLORD AND TENANT, 


- WF sae be Ar — say FB on 
quire Clin ,8 ing u own: i 
tle library fice wild hima th te em, wren, 


on thé front door! I was a fanatic ever to 

house. _ I} wouldn't if Foxwell hadn’ttold me it was 

a dead bargain, He talked me into it, the sly, oily: 
eliow, aud now ‘here ‘he’ it ‘telling me, as 

cool asa q it needs « new roof, ‘A new 

roof!‘ There’li‘be a ‘pounds clear out of my 

pocket! And ‘notia shilling int! Thete he 

now. Pll:give him a piece of my mind,’ ‘See 

don’t! J say, Poxwellch?~whatisit? Aten. 

ant for Rose er? " 


kerchi 

f over heard of suchia 
out the squire. “‘ years that house has steed 
vacant, eating its own head of .with taxes. und 
repair, the roof fallen in, and @ho acigh- 
bours says there's a ghost there, and now heed'’sa 

| What's going to happen next?” { 

“Wishes take possession to-morrow,” said Mz. 


F 1h, _** Wail Hy an tl 
Hoe ay Re nc 


ference, A widow lady. 
‘I don’t like widows,” said the squire, with a 


grimace. 

“Nol” ssid Mr. Fhxwell. “ But-that’s scarcely 
& ny em Teason os ne to eee house.” 

“I suppose she muat have it,”’, said t ¥ 
“After a hose has stood po 2 for Sacbar s 
fhan can’t afford to stand on trivial objections. 
But there’s one thing I want tnderetood first—she 
ey yey to Mer on her!” 

“ Oh, ion’ ink she expects anythi 
bo Pv tee 3 ° She ne 

. resay I datesiiy,” nnteremoniously tn- 
terrupted the squire. “Tl have the pare Me 
Rose Lodge and this pigs nailed up, ahd change 
my rooms to 'the north side. ‘Then there catt’t be 
any possibility of collision. “I Jeave-all the business 
part to you, Foxwell.” 

“All right, squire, said Mr. Wokwéll,’ cate: 


lessly. 

“A ved-faced virago of forty don’t doubt.” wut- 
tered the squire himeelf, “whe ‘ras ‘sgh one 
husband into the other world, and ison the out- 
look for another! i'll give her's wide berth?” 

So Mrs. Applegate arrived witha boudoir piano, 
& mimiciaviary, a poodle, aud a whole conservatory 
of plants, and established herself in Rese 
eee we : ever having. looked upon ‘the: face. of her 

ord, 


. ‘I wish, she wasn't a widow,’ said:the squire. 
“If shehad beenm man, now, Ivcould/haveistrolled 
over there for a comfortable smoke of an ev: a? 

The squire had. gone-ont one sult Soisedline. 
noon to see about the cutting dowa oF Rome trees 
on the edge of the-swamp. when: he heardia little 
pane ery for help from the adjoining .pastuce 


fiel 

“‘ Hullo,” said the squire to himself, “ what’s up 
Al bling the wall the 

And. scram over w i 
face .to face with a pretty, puip.ataokels aia of 
eighteen or nineteen, who was perched half-way, u 
the stone fence, in mortal terror of a huge an 
belligererit-looking bull, who.stood in the middle of 
the field, pawing the ground, and: uttering a low, 
as Hy + 4 tty! 

‘he besieg: amse]l came fying towatd £hé 
equite, setting his eo in ap: ae — 

“Oh; ‘help me, hélp’me!”’ she bo 
be gored to death!’’ ° me as 


repaits, insurance, and a “To Let’ Mirivraes, % 
he pre adtnem Be 


I |'rose-gardens? ‘i assure 


sutfaee | you didn’t like s 


inanydifel’exied | 


that he is tethered to the ground? He can’t get 
away.” 

“But I was so frightened,’ said a 
jeolour coming and going on her cheek with every 
breath she drew. ‘‘ Oh, I was so frightened!”’ 

The squire looked down at her. She was very pretty 
with curly rings and tendrils of silky black hair, 
a complexion of clear olive, and dusk, a 
‘eyes. Generally the squire disliked anddi 
women—he had had one or two severe lessons, poor 
old misanthrope—but who could be vexed with such 
ja pretty child as this? 

“My dear,” said he, “it’s natural enough. But 
jyou shouldn’t. be ont here alone by yourself. Teil 
pee me to.take better careof you. Where do 
jyou live?” 

** At Rose Lodge!” she faltered. 

“T'll walk home with you. What did‘you come 


‘ did 

out for—butteroups or butterflies?” he asked, good- 
| humonredly. hors 
“T come out for a little walk,” waidehe, shyly. 


'*T—T don’t know who you are, 
“I’m Mr. Chingley.”’ 
Pa 

they calle. Why, what is there so 
jstranger about that?” -he asked, noticing the 


“I've heard.of\the squire,” said the darkeeyed 
\damsel. “And Igomehow formed the idea that he 
was cross and elderly. But you——’’ And here 
ishe cheowed herself in evident confusion. 

“ Well, d’m not young,” said the squire, laughing. 
'‘* And I @gn be cross. But you needn’t be afraid, 
‘my child. I shall not be cross with goa. Would 
you like to cross to the high 


looking at.” 





“And 1. don’t, a0 






at least.a quarter of 
“A pri little erenture,” 
his A ee gone tensa 


gorgeous white and crimson 

think I must call upon the 1 Tnever 
saw fairer eyes in my life, and she has a voice like 
a flute. Yes, I’ll call—I’ll certainly call—and seo if 
there is. anything more needs.doing, to. make that 
old rattletrap of a place comfortable.’ 

“Well, sqaire,” said Mr. Foxwell, ‘that after 
noon when fe canve'in'for his usual chat, “how do 
you dike the widow?” 

os had widow! Serene, 

‘Mrs. Applegate; to be ‘sure.”’ 

“a pa ee pai Mrs. Applegi'te.” 

“* Why, yes you have!” 

*T'l] thank you not to contradict me;’’ wafd ‘the 
squire, wuxteg cholerie. ‘I ‘have not seen Mrs. 


Met ative!” oried out the apent, forgetting his 
respeot in dis eagerness, * she was walking with 
you in ‘the rose-garden this: morning !"’ 


“ Why, shetisn’t eighteen!” 

“I beg your pardon—eighteen and aihalf! She 
teld:me to so hereelf{” a 

“The deuce!” said) the sqnire. “Why, what 
business has a widow to be so young and pretty? 
Well, anyhow J’m going over to the Ledge to call 
this afternoon.” 

He was as good as his word. 

Weil, any reader.of the great book of human na- 
fure can easily <epens the rest. The. squire had 
held himself absolutely aloof from feminine society 
so long that the first relapse into it possessed.all 
the gest and sparkle that he imagined nad departed 
with his lost youth. Mrs. Applegate was Pretty, 
alone, and poe The squire was rich, not bad- 
looking, and able to converse well, And so when 
their engagement was publicly made known in the 
autamn nobody was very much surprised. 

So that Rose Lodge is “To Let” again. And 
if any one wants an eligible summer residence they 
have only to apply to Mr. Foxwell. Premises in 
goed Yepair. Rent invariable in advance. 


wall worth | 
young 


THE VOICES OF ANIMALS. 


AQUATIC animals are mute. A world of radi- 
, and fishes, therefore, would be 
silent. © are about the only invertebrates 
producing sound. Their organs are 

t ‘@xbernal, while those of higher animals are 
internal. Insects of rapid flight generally make the 
most noise, In some the noise is produced by fric- 
(stridulation); in others, by the passage of air 
les Sse ). The buzzing of 

in part by the vibrations of 
‘their wings ; but it comes mainly from the spiracles 
Of ‘the ‘thorax. Snakes*wma ‘lizards have no vocal 
and Frogs croak, and cro- 

“of the glottis. The 
hage tortoise Of the Felands utters a 


‘Roise. “wooal a tus i 
oir ttm Ans lweetonint the weches, 
> ‘into the two bronchi. It consists 


ie 


f 
E 
qe 
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various notes are produced by diff 
blast of air, as well as by changes4dn the tension of 
their lining membranes, while thé vangeof the notes 
fassilphhe aimiiae aioe, ites parrots heave 
‘am. asim ve &@ 
ee eae sradialors ‘aiffor in 
m j ere differ in 
es ndliee thamioes Rhets cfcante 
The : 












eo 
° aot, pom apy squalls, the tapif the 


#8, anid the elephant gives a hemtee!noise 
from its trunk anda deep groan from its Shroat. 
Allsheep have a guttural voice. All the cows low, 
ftomn the bison to the musk-ox; all the horses and 
donkeys neigit} all the cats "mow, from the do- 


mestic animal to the lion; all the bears growl; all 
the canine family, fox, wolf, and dog, bask, how], 
and Whine. The howling monkeys and gorillas 
have a bao Or Cavity in the ‘throat for reso- 
nance, enabling them to utter a poverfal sound; 
and one of the gibbons has the temutkable 
ster of etitting a complete octave of musical 


notes. 

The hunian voice, taking the male and the femate 
together, has a range of neatly fourottrves. Man’s 
power of speech, or the uttétance of atti¢ulwte 
sounds, is due to his intellectual development, 
rather than ‘to ‘any structural difference between 
hit ahd the-apes. ‘Song is'produced by the globtis, 
specch by the mouth. 


Tire’ mateh ‘between’ Gulopin und Lowlwnder was 
recently tin off at Newmarket, aud resulted im 
favour ofthe Derby winner by & length. 

” A Stupte Remevy.— Don’t take opiates fh any fori 
Wo induce sleep—they Will surely leave traces of their 
influence next mottiing—but bat freely of taw onions 
just before'retiting, Evérybotly kuaws the taste vf 
Onions; this is Que’ toa peciiiat essentil oil ¢on- 
tained in this most valuable and healtiful root. This 
oil has, I um sare, higit! ‘opens powers. In my 
own case théy uever tail. f 1 am ‘much pressed 
with work and'féel I shall’ tot sleep, I eat two or 
three*siiall Gnidus, and the effect is magical. Onions. 
are also excellent things to eat when much exposéd 

to intense cold, arid enable one to bear it much better 
than “beer, spirits, eto. ‘Fivally, if a peton cantiot 
sloep, itis becatisé'the ‘blood is fh the brain, notin 

his stomach; the remedy, therefore, i¥ obvious; call 
the blood down ftom the brain to the stomach. This 

is to bé done by éating a biscuit, a hard-boiled i 
@ bit of bread and cheese, or something. Follow 

up With a glaas of tmilk,'or even water, and you wil} 











The squire burst out laughing. 
“You silly child,” wait he. "Dont ow ‘Bee 





H. &. 


soon fall asleep.—v. M. 
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LILLIAN’S RISK. 


Away beyond Land’s End, nursed in the bosom of 
the mighty Atlantic, are a group of islands, forty in 
number, which are called the Scilly Isles, 

In the largest of these, St, Mary's, dwelt a gentle- 
man, with his only daughter. Mr. James, for such 
was the gentleman’s name, lived in the quietest 
and most retired manner, although he was extremely 
wealthy. His daughter, in whose life all his bappi- 
ness was centred, wasa lovely girl of seventeen years 
of age. 

Lillian James was a true representative of genuine 
English beauty. Fair, light brown hair streamed down 
luxuriously almost to her waist, Her trustful, gentle 
blue eyes could not do aught than fascinate. Her 
complexion was delicate without being sickly. Her 
features were regular, but what struck you most when 
looking at Lillian was her eyebrows and deep-fringed 
eyelashes. ‘These were much darker than the tresses 
adorning her fair head and gave her an arch, bewitcl» 
ing look. Her figure, though not tall, was extremely 
graceful and, owing to her fondness for outdoor 
excercise, glowed with the elasticity of health. 

But, combined with the beauties of the person, 
what gave her a greater charm was a highly culti- 
vated mind. Her dawning powers of intellect had 
been her father’s constant care and study. Having 
lost his wife soon after Lillian’s birth, and being 
disappointed iu various ways, he had determined on 
absolute retiremert, 

St. Mary’s Isle affordod him this, and he therefore 
chose it as his place of residence, forgetting the 
outside world and devoting himself to his daughter 
and his studies. 

At the time our story commences he was called 
on imperative business to London, his brother being 
in a dangerous state of health, so he was obliged to 
leave Lillian to the care of her old nurse, Margaret, 
who had been with her since childhood. 





On the first day of his departure Lillian felt very 
dull indeed, but in youth it is very easy to regain 
one’s spirit, so by the next morning nobody could have 
been gayer or more cheerful than Lillian when she 
took her book and started for her morning ramble. 

St. Mary’s abounds in wild, romantic scenery, 
which had a particular charm to the young girl, who 
almost lived in imagination. 

One lonely, picturesque ravine was her favourite 
haunt, A wild path led up to a cave on one side of 
the steep slope, and inthis cavern Lillian would 
study her favourite authors for hours together. 

This rocky solitude was so rarely visited by anyone 
but herself that she felt rather surprised and annoyed 
on arriving there on the morning in question at see- 
ing ® youvg man stretched lazily on the green sward 
near the path she took to her little retreat, 

He was reading some book very intently as she 
approached, but on seeing her he gazed at her admir- 
ingly though politely, 

Lillian passed on, hoping he would soon go, so 
that she could ascend to her favourite eminence, and 
while the young lady is strolling impatiently down 
the hollow glade, pretending to be interested in 
culling wild dowers, we will pause to introduce the 
intruder. 

There are some young men who look] as if they 
were always got up to representa comedy lover. If 
Sheridan's Charles Suface were to array himself in 
a modern tourist’s suit you would bave a conception 
of the appearance of the young man who had in- 
vaded Lillian’s retreat, 

He was eminently handsome, but had an unmis- 
takeably theatrical appearance, which, however, did 
not belie him, as he had acted very successfully. 
Yes, Raymond Creaton was an actor, possessed of 
great intellect and ability, and was entire author of 
several sterling dramatic efforts, which he himself 
had assisted in delineating. Utterly prostrate by a 
long course of mental and bodily exertion, he had 





retired for a time to St Mary’s, choosing it ag the 
most out-of-the-way place he could think of, to re~ 
cruit his health and energies. 

After waiting some time for the young man we 
have just described to take himself off, Lilian 
became impatient and determined to get to her des- 
tination in spite of bim. 

She boldly ascended the steep pathway which led 
to her retreat: It had originally been formed by & 
streamlet of water flowing from the top of the oliff, 
but this had long ‘since diied up, leaving « rugged 
kind of natural staircase. 

Whether the presence of the young man at the foot: 
of the pathway made her nervous, I can’t say, but 
when she had nearly reached the cave, which was 
about thirty feet up the slope, her foot slipped and, 
vith a scream, she fell over the steep side of the 
ravine. 

On hearing her cry Raymond darted to his feet, 
fearing the reckless girl was dashed to atoms. 
Happily, though, after falling a few- feet, Lillian had 
managed to catch hold of the bough of a tree that 
grew from out a eleft in the rocky side, and there 
she was hanging between life aud death in a most 
perilous position. 

Raymond immediately rushed up the pathway, 
clambering over every obstacle, and crept. 
down the face of the rock towards the tree to which 
Re i 5 yee hanging, risking his lifeatevery step. 

took, 

He gained the cleft from which the tree projected, 
but here a fearful difficulty presented itesli to him. 
Would the bough bear both their weights? Would 
it snap and hurl them both into eternity ? 

However, it must be attempted. Oreeping along 
the bough, he managed to seize hold of Liilian’s arm 
just as her strength was failing her. 

With extreme care; and exercise of great bodily 
strength, he managed to get his arm round her waist 
and draw her up to a ledge in the rock. 

“Thank Heaven!” he exolaimed, “she is safe !’’ 
Lillian looked at him as if she could never ew 
ciently show her gratitude and swooned in his 

arms, 

When she reeovered he assisted the trembling and 
agitated girl back to the pathway and they reached 
the bottom of the pass in safety. 

Lillian thanked Raymond, with a blushing face, 
and they walked towardsher home. _ 

When they arrived at the gate Raymond asked 
permission to callin the afternoon to inquire if her 
iright had had any bad effects, and then. ieft her. 

When Lillian got, indoors the ‘first thing she did 
was to rush to her chamber, throw herself on her 
couch and, hiding her flushed head on the pillows, 
burst into a fit of sobbing. 

Poor girl, she had started for her matutinal stroll 
in the highest spirits, and had narrowly escaped a 
dreadful death, But there was something else gnaw- 
ing at Lillian’s heart, For the first time ia her life 
she felt what it was to love. 

Her handsome preserver had inspired her with 
other feelings beside those of gratitude. She thought 
how he had held her in his arms, aud sobbed at the 
recollection for very shame. 

What would he think of her clambering over the 
rocks in such @ tomboyish manner? Who was he? 
What was his name? and did he like her in the 
same way that she felt she was fast growing to like 
him ? 

We will leave her questioning and tormenting her- 
self, to follow Raymond's foursteps, 

“ What a lovely creature!” thought Raymond, as 
he walked slowly away from the house, * I’m glad 
I was of some use to her, I neversaw such a pretty 
girl before. I wonder what in the name of fortune 
she wanted up that cliff ?’”’ 

Meditating on Lillian, he unconsciously wended 
his way back to the ravine. 

When he came to the scene of his Jate adventure 
he found tbe book which Lillian had dropped. when 
she fell. 

He took it up, aud judge the actor’s surprise and 
joy when he found it to be a volume of Shakespeare. 
In the title-page “ Lillian James” was written in a 
female hand. 

*‘ Darling Lillian!” murmured Raymond. ‘To 
think a pretty girl like her could study Shake- 
speare !”” 

The book was turned down at the play of “The 
Tempest.” Mentally he compared himself to Ferdi- 
nand and Lillian to Miranda, 

He longed for the afternoon to come, go that he 
could haye an excuse for seeing her again, so it ap- 
pears that Raymond was as much wounded by Cupid’s 
shafts as was Lillian. 

Raymond called in the afternoon, and the old nurse, 
on hearing the tale of Lillian’s danger, welcomed 
him with tears in her eyes. 

She did not scruple to allow him her young 
charge’s society, and of course, the old, old story— 
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before’ two days had pasted ‘the young couple were 
plighted’to each other by the tenderest of vows. 

Lillian only longed for her father's’ return to tell 
him’ of her happitiess, never dreaming for a minute 
he could possibly raise any objection to her hand 


vacant; aud’that belonged to the manager and ‘the 
author. ‘ : 
Mr. James fee’d the attendants liberally, and with 
some Gifficulty was allowed seats in the manager’s 
box, neither that potentate nor the author of the 





lover. q oy 

Raymond, ‘however; awaited Mr. James’s arrival 
with anxiety.” He had a vastdea) of pride and knew 
in what ve the theatrical portion of the cum- 
mutity are held by nist people. lit 

The consciousness of this to him’ was extremely 
galling. | He had not even told Lillian of his profes- 
sion. - ee 

He anticipated immediate dismiseal. from Mr. 
James when he learnt'that his beloved daughier had 
engaged herself to a play-actor. 

Mr. James not returning, Raymond, being ex- 
tremely ‘honourable; determined to seek ‘him in 
London, where he was stopping: 

He communicated his resolution to Lillian, who, 
though of course approving of it, did not-like parting 
with her darling hero, However, they did part at 
last, with lovers’ usual’ tenderness, the details ‘of 
which we will spare our readers, merely observing 
that Raymond promised to write to his “ own darling 
little mountaineer,” for so he called her, as soon as 
ever he got to the metropolis. 

Left Shone again, Lillian did not take any more 
romantic expeditions, but mooned about, looking at 
@ very stagey carte de visite, with “ Raymond 
Creaton” printed underneath, 

She thought it rather extraordinary his name 
should be ‘printed under the photograph he had 
given her, but never for a moment conceived her 
lover’s professiod. No, pdor little girl, she’ was 
happy enough kissing’ the picture over and over 
again, and reading passages of books that Raymond 
bad admired, and waitiog for:his promised letter. 

Day after day went by, but still no letter from 
Raymond, What could it mean? Lillian became 
alarmed. She surmised all sorts of terrible accidents 
that might possibly have happened to him, but never 
for a moment imagined him unfaithful. 

After-a week of silence had elapsed Mr. James 
returned and vas surprised to find his daughter look- 
ing pale and iil. She showed pleasure at his arrival, 
but in such a subdued way that Mr, James was 
alarmed. 

He learned from her nurse the danger to which 
she had been exposed, but it was Lillian who, sob- 
bing on his breast; informed him of the sequel to 
her adventure, Mr. James was very much astonished 
when she told him she had engaged herself to the 
yous man, but ‘tried to {comfort her by saying 

should throw no obstacle in their path provided 
the young man was worthy of her. 

Lillian took courage and slowed him her cherished 
likeness, Mr. James’s face changed when he saw it. 

“ My child,” he exclaimed, “similar photographs 
to this are displayed in the London shop-windows, 
He is a rising author and successful actor, You 
don’t mean to say he is your lover? All this-kind of 
people are most dissipated and wicked characters, 
Thank Heaven, I've come back! Has he written to 
you since he left ?” 

* No, papa,” answered Lillian, “I can’t understand 
it. He left here to find you, and that he bas not done 
or you would have told me. He must be ill.’* Here 
Lillian burst into tears at the mere thought'of such 
@ calamity. 

* Lillian,” said Mr. James, “it is most probable 
he has deceived you, and you will never hear from 
him again—it is best indeed you should not, Think 
of him no more, Any one of his class could never 
have made you happy.’’ 

Lillian thought otherwise, but ‘the new light in 
which Raymond's silence’ was shown to her affected 
her terribly, She could not believe him ‘untrue. 
She still clung to her idol; but no letter ever came. 
Every mail that visited the island was waited for 
anxiously by the expectant girl, still no intelligence 
arrived, 

At last Lillian grew so ill that her father deter- 
mined to take her to a London physician, and to 
London aceordingly they went, The physician said 
that all Miss James required was a little excitement 
and amusement. 

“Nothing radically wrong, sir; good constitution. 
Show her London; take her tothe theatres. Oh, by- 
the-bye,”’ continued the learned docter, pocketing 
his fee, * there’s a very exciting drama coming out 
to-night, for the first time, at Drury Lane, ‘ Tried 
and found true.’ Go and see that.’’ 

Lillian’s eyes sparkled when she heard the title, 
thinking of her lost lover. 

“There,” the doctor said, “you see she’ looks 
better at the mere mention of it.” 

Mr. James sighed, but determined to see the per- 
formance, 

On arriving at the theatre in the evening lie found 
the place crowded to excess. Only one box was 


finished, the 





drama beiug expected to use it. 

The curtain rose before: Lillian’s bewildered eyes. 
She had never seen’ the inside of a theatre before. 
om seemed gilt add splendour to the delighted 
girl, 

Her dream of fairyland and of the Arabian Nights 
seemed now to be realized. If it was excitement she 
required, she certainly had it. 

After the trifle that opened the performance was 
iece of the evening, the drama that 
the doctor had mentioned, was put on. 

Lillian ‘was thrilled and deeply intereeted by the 
dramatic story. ‘ 

The piece was very well written and cleverly acted, 
and was & grand success. ) 

At the close of the last act the whole house re- 
sounded with loud cries of “ Author! author!” 

The door of the box which Mr. James and his 
daughter occupied was thrown open, and a young 
man, in evening dress, but with hisfar-lined overcoat 
still on, rushed in breathless, and, drawing aside the 
curtains, bowing, received the applause of the as- 
sembled multitude, 

Why did Lillian turn deadly pale, and Mr. James 
look uncomfortable ? , 

The man who was receiving the ovation was 
Raymond Creaton! He drew the curtains again and 
turned rouud, 

“Good Heavens, Lillian!’’ he cried, seizing her 
hand ; “ nothing more was wanting to fill the cup of 
my success than you to witness it, But, my dear 
girl, why did you not answer my letter? I was 
coming to St. Mary’s if I had not soon heard from 
you.” ‘. 

So Raymond had written after all, and, as they 
afterwards found out, the letter had miscarried, 

Nobody could have been happier than Lillian when 
she was convinced of Raymond’s fidelity. Mr. James, 
on finding that his daughter's choice was a gentle- 
man, and, what was better, 4 man of honour and 
honesty, gave his consent to the match ou condition 
that he would retire from the stage as an actor. 

This Raymond willingly did, having determined 
solely to devote himself to authorship, at which he 
had already been so successful, 

And now Lillian and he are married, and in the 
quiet house of St, Mary’s the happy dramatist revels 
in domestic joys and conjugal felicity. He works hard 
at his writing, and his little wife thinks more of. his 
productions than anything that ever fell from the 
pen of Sheridan or Dickens. 

Mr. James is perfectly contented while contemplat- 
ing his daugliter’s ‘happiness, so Lillian’s risk, did 
not terminate so very unfortanately after all. 








KATE ARMOUR. 


Art the stroke of twelve, one night when there was 
no moon, the door of a large and handsome house in 
a pleasant country place opened softly and a girl 
crept out and looked anxiously about her. She was 
@ pretty young creature, with a soft, foolish sort of 
face, and she had an air about her that told of good 
living and freedom from all care as to ways and 
means. Her dress was a handsome one, suitable for 
travelling, and in her hand she carried a Russia- 
leather bag. 

Closing the door softly behind her, she hurried 
down the garden path, and at the gate found her 
hand clasped by the strong hand of a man—a hand- 
some, big fellow, though even in that liglit one could 
see that he was not a refined person. 

Indeed the man was her mother’s own hired ser- 
vant with whom she was bound to elope. 

To say why she had been so foolish ag ‘to take a 
fancy to him, to explain the feelings that induced 
her, young, beautiful and educated, the daughter of a 
wealthy woman, with a good position in society, to 
fallin love with a fellow who had nothing but a 
certain amount of coarse good looks to recommend 
hiin, would be to succeed where all the wise men in 
the world have failed thus far. Who has ever yet 
been able to give the reasons for a woman’s infatua- 
tion for her lover? Indeed she has none, so that 
often in the years that blot her folly out she asks 
herself, “ Why did I love that fellow ?” and can find 
no answer. A man can generally say, “She was 
pretty’ in the same case, It does not need even that 
to make a woman an idiot. 

And so I cannot tell you why Kate Armour left 
her happy home, her mother, who loved her, her 
friends, and all her'luxuries, for the kisses and praises 
of that boor of a groom, who had no honest worth to 
compensate for his lack of education and manners, 





Go she did, however, and the two were married ia 
the nearest town, Tom Scotcher having no doubt 
whatever that Mrs, Armour would relent when she 
heard that her girl was really married, and that he 
should lie dowm in clover for the rest of his 
days. 

He reckoned withont his host, however. The 
mother'replied tov-her daughter's first letter by for- 
bidding her‘evem ‘to write again.’ And when the 
answer came the groom was very angry. 

However, he was 'in‘love io his coarse fashion just 
then, and, after sulking an hour or two, he turned to 
his wife acd said; 

‘Well, you’re as handsome as a picture anyway; 
and hang the woman !” 

Then he took her by both arms, holding her so 
tightly that he left the marks of wis fingersupon them 
and kisséd heron the neck. A fierce, hot kiss, from 
which she shrank with a little scream, crying : 

“Tom, you tit me!’’ 

So he had, At least, it was a sort of bite. She 
did not know what to make of it, Afterward she 
learnt, 

It was the first lesson he had dared to give her 
in the difference between the love of a brute and the 
love of a gentleman, And it was not long before she 
learnt that a passion utterly without sentiment falls 
like a curse upon any. woman’s life. Tom had no 
seutiment, Yet, for awhile, her fresh beauty charmed 
him, and it was better with them than it was 
afterwards; for while it lasted he behaved de- 
cently. 

He found work suited for him, and did it. Hoe 
spared her what he could, as he said, “ for finery,” 
and she, though she: began to understand the differ- 
ence. between being Miss Armour and Mrs. ‘Tom 
Scotcher, clung to him as long as he yet told her she 
was ‘‘ the prettiest girl anywhere.” For a year she 
was often uncomfortable and very remorseful when 
she thouglit of her mother, but she was still blind 
enough to be happy at times, 

Then a little bave lay on her bosom, and she was 
very delicate, and began to fade a little, ‘and then 
Tom came home tipsy once or twice, and she could 
not tell which were worse, his liquour-flavoured 
kisses or curses, 

Than 4% hh 





hen tment having begun on both sides 
—a red-cheeked girl, chambermaid at a low’ tavern, 
made her jealous—jealous of Tom Scotcher.. And 
reproaching him with it when he had had a glass, 
and foolishly twitting him with the fact that she had 
left wealth and lauury for him, and might have mar- 
ried well, he struck her. : 

So her. love ended, and the lowest depth of misery 
was reached. She saw the man she belonged to for 
life in his true colours, 

Ané now he often told her that she had lost all 
her good looks, and was nothing but a drag on a 
young fellow, who could marry “the prettiest girl 
going, if he were single.” ‘ 

“ Oh, mother, mother, if you only knew,” the girl 
often sobbed in secret; but she could not go home 
with Tom Scotcher’s baby in her arms, 

Indeed, she had not the resolution necessary to 
enable her to run away. A little, soft, silly thing 
she was still, and ever would be. 

Tom Scotcher, with his habits, lost one place after 
another, and they moved on and on, liviag here and 
living there, sometimes with plenty to eat, ‘some- 
times with half enough, until the child was a year 
old. 

Then, one morning, Tom Scotcher having found 
work ina neighbouring town, or so he declared, they 
travelled together across the country, the wife car- 
rying the baby in her arms and a bundle on her 
back 


Kate Armour had disdained to oarry the tiniest 
parcel. 

They had come toa spot in the road wherea grate- 
ful shade fell from some large elms, and here they 
sat down to eat and drink. Tom was in the best 
humonr, for some reason, and made a joke at which 
his wife laughed. On that, flattered by her apprecia- 
tion, he told her that “anyway her teeth were like 
pearls,”’ 

Praise is sweet toa woman, and she had heard no 
compliment for a long time. 

“I'd grow good-looking again if we had better 
times,” said she, “And there’s mother with her 
great trunk full of money, and no one to spend it.’’ 

“Why, what do you mean, girl?” said Tom 
Scotcher, “ Trunk full of money! Her money is in 
the bank, I suppose, like other folks’,"” 

Kate laughed, 

“Mother never will put money in banks,” she 
said, ‘*She’s sure they'll fail. She hasit invested 
in other ways; but she has thousands sometimes in 
an old red box under her bed. She throws rags and 
things on top, and says that is the best way to hide 
it. I’ve often worried over it at home.” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “It’s foolish, but women is 











mostly idots,”. and he sneered sardonically at his 
wife pale face. 

‘Then he ate liis bread and cheese-end arose. 

“I'll go back to the tavern anf get @ drink of 
beer,” be said. “You sit here—you and the kid. 

The he stooped down and pinched the boy’s 


cheek. 

Not for months had her Orson been soobarming. | 
Kate was really comforted. She satin the gretefal, 
shade for a long while, not woudering thathe wee 
long in coming back when he‘had reached. so -deste- 
able a goal as # tavern; and after witileshe fell 
asleep. It was a long, sweet sleep, and in itshe saw 
her mother and the old house where she wae born, 
in a strangely vivid dream, ‘Her mother eat and 
looked at her in the old, loving way; eand/on,her 
own lap lay alittle dog that had been) a great pet of | 
hers in that sweet long ago. ‘The:tiny creature be- 
gan to whine. ; 

“Lie still,” she said, “ Lie still; whataile.jou, 
Pinky?’ 

But Pinky whined louder. 

“What can trouble him?” she said, again ; and 
then se was broad awake, and it was not her little 
dog that wailed in ber arms, bot her chili—Tom | 
Seotcher’s baby—and the sau was sinking, and she 
was sti)] alone. 

Tom was doubtless lying very drunk indeed onthe 
tavern step by this time, she thought. But it was 
not his habit yet to megleet business, and he had said 
it was needful to reach their place of destination by 
dark, that he might present himself to his employer 
in the morning. 

Impatiently she waited; but the moon had erisen, 
and still he did uotcome. Ail that she could: do'was 
to turn back andseek him inthe tavern, 

She had no money—no food. Such as he was, he! 
was her busbaud, aud ina sort her protector. 

She arose, took up the buudie aud the baby, and | 
trudged back to the tavern. 

Tom Scotcher was not there. Aman dressed as 
she described him hed dtunk there about moon, but 
had gone the other way; and now Kate began ‘to 
understand that be hadabandoned ber. 

At first going by herself to a epot where no-one 
could see her she cried over it, and felt very uo 
baripy. . 

‘d'ken hope filled her heart. Now her :mother- 
would relent and take ‘her home. 

She returned to the tavern, and asked the way to 
Grapemere. It was nearer than she thought—only 
filteen miles away. Towards it she wet her face, 

Slowly aud painfully she toiled on, begging her! 
bread as she went. She slept in barns at times; 
onee in & poor man’s garret, with his little childrens; 4 
once in an old lime-kiln. At lastthe white spire of / 
the church where she had beeu baptiaed arose from 
the green distance of treewucircled Grapemere. | 
Tben she saw an ‘old red barn with which she wae 
familiar, and its farmhouse, and aigroup of haymak- 
ing people. ‘The last farm-on the road to Grapemere, 
and now hope gave Lerstrength, Ste would not lag 
until she met her mother, 

She washed ber own face ‘and that of her ehild in 
a litle pound. She shook some of the dust from her 
clothes, and walked on more slowly, comiug'at length 
into the trim street, with its houses ‘half-hidden in 
their fine gardeng, in which stood ‘her mother’s dwell: } 
ing-place. Yes, she must be forgiven—sire ‘must, 
she would, But what-westhis? Usually thestreet 
was so quiet; now a crowd filled it. People ran to: 
and fro. geome shouting, soine crying. And ‘the 
densest of the crowd «was ‘about her asother's4 


What bad happened? 

With her neart beating wildly Kate clutched the 
arm of a poor woman who stood near. 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked. 

“Why, it’se murder!’ said the women, shivering 
as she spoke, 

* You're's stranget, ain’t you? You don’t know’ 
old Mvs. Armour, She was killed last night for her 
money. Seems she kept ‘a iotunder her bed in & 
chest. She’s all beat to-pieces with ahatehet.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” screamed Kate, ‘* Who did it?” 

“ Well,” said the woman, “they saya men ‘that 
used to work for her, and ran off with her ‘daughter, 
was seen bere last night. But maybe that’s :all talk, 
Why, how ill you look! Youw'll drop your ‘baby. 
Here, ‘helpi ielp! Theve’s a woman in w :ft-or 
something!” 

And help came; kindly hands did all they sould 
for the stranger with the.lady’s faceand the beggars 
clothes, whom no one recognized ; but Heaven ‘had 
been merciful. She was dead! M. Z D. 





Tus Two-Hrapep Dacir.—The origin of the 
devices of the eagleon national’and royal banners may 
be traced to very early ‘times. It'was the ensigh of 





the ancient kings of Persia‘and Babylon. The Romans 


the eagle. The:empress of the; 
Roman Empire used aiblack eagle ; those of | 
the-easte golden one, The signiof the Golden Eagle, 


every state that has assumed the d n of em~ 


ire hag taken the eagle for ite. Austria, 
Seale. Poland, ard. France alltook the 


ased the double-headed eagle, svhich is the eagte of | 
the eastern emperors with that ‘ofthe western, typi- 
fying the Holy Roman Empire,” of which «thieori- 

inal of German ow merged in thie 
fionse of Austria) conside ves as the-re- 
presentatives, arlemagne was ‘the first to use it, 
for whén -he became master of the whole of the | 
German-empire he added thesecond head tothe eagle, 
A.D, 802, to denote thet the empires of Rome and 
Germany were united in him. 


MARY’S LOVE LETTER, 


‘ou won’t marry Hawkins Jesstp,” said 
Squire eye) kaitting his black eyebrows to- | 
gether, until they formed an ominous black bat across 
his forehead, and nearly frightened his b-ight-eyed 
daughter out of her senses. 

But Mary Bergamot stood bravely to the guns of 
her little citadel. 

“No, father,” said she. “Oh, how cau you ask me, 
father, when you know I don’t love him, and never 
can. ” 


“ 80 


“Never is a long word,” said the squire. 

“ Yes, papa, I kiow tat,” said Mary, “Bat, in- 
yee » [mean it.” 

“You mean it, do you?” said the squire, in slow 
and measured tones. “ Now let me tell you what! It 
ist’t that ‘you don’t like Hawkins Jessup, but that 
you've been goose enough to go aud fall in love with 
that youn, ‘ot,George Lake!” 

Mary thd very red, 

Papa [" " 

“There’s no. use mincing eee Site irate | 
oe. “An artist, indeed! Why dou’t he go into 
whitewashing and painting and. earn .a 
living.?”" 


“Bat, ” 

“Needn’t attempt to argtte with me, miss!” said 
Squire Bergamot, sternly. “I'l have none of it, and 
soTtell you! If George Lake comes into my house, | 
he'll be put ott very quick! And 62, you maj tell | 
him.’ 

So saying, the squire strode out.ofthe room. 

Mary looked after him with soft, sorrowful eyes. 


at, 


She was a delicate, oval-faced girl, with sunny 


brown hair and straight features, as unlike the 
rotund and positive #yuire’s as light.to darkness. 

But, as she put dowa the iron with which she was | 
“doing up” her father’s shirts—Sguire Bergamot 
would have thought it » crying sia to employ ®| 
laundress while danghter eujayed her ordinaty 
health—she leaned up against the window whete the. 
arrowy sunbeams came in through the tremuldas; 
weil of eart-shaped morging-glory leaves, and drew | 
from her pocket a note wiitten inastrong, masculine 
hand, R 

“ My dearest Mary: I love you, Will you, .pro- 
mise to be my own wile, spite of all opposition? 
Will you tell me so with your own lips ? 


“Bver yourgyfaithful to death, Gore.” 


mi 
How her eyes glittered as she read and re-read | 


the short and simple lines, pressing them finally to 
her red lips. } 

“I do love him! I will be his-wile!” she, maur- 
mured, “‘And I will tell him so the very first 
opportunity I.get. Ouly papa!” 

A momentary cloud stole over her serene brow at. 
this, but it was transient. 

**I don’t believe in elopements,”, said. Mary Ber- 
gamot, still riveting her eyes on the sheet of paper 
in het hand, “Inever did. But if :papa still per- | 
sists in opposing our marriage, I will jeave sy: home, 
and go out into the world, hand in hand with, 
Sar ss hb ati hought passed 

Just as this revolutionary thoug' th hb 
her mind the door creaked oa its conde 
pease well-kuown footstep sounded on the thresh. 
hold. 7 

‘* It’s papa!” cried Mary, 


Tn her consternation our poor little heroine. could | 


not find the entrance to her pocket in the multitu. 
dinous folds of her dress, Fora second she was.in 


‘ore 4 
hu ng, 





imminent danger of detection; them she hurriedly, 
thrust the inceadiary document into the yawning 
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bag of choice,seed-corn which 
Se 


ee handkerchief. : 
Mary. vout with a dubious Fawy-yadlk 
nail oa which the. bag of Barly Sugar; Corn 


When she returned the room. wae empty, and 
Squire Bergamot. was just ap dato, bis 
lumber-box ‘in frous of. t-fence, 

Sin iain d the squire. Woke ' 
over'to per's te, my 2 r 


the pocket-handkerchief 
pook d taking up the .teias when Mary, 
om te pom biped tathe van ueet of ter 


«Father, that bag of seed corn?” : 

"Ob, it’eall right—it’s oll right,” said the squire, 

placidly, “I promised « littleto Mise Polly Pepper, 

and this is all ready shelled,” ’ 
ne | gasped poor Mary, “ let me. tie dt 

Upfirst.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the squire, ‘I just folded over 
the top, and it'll go as sang-a@\a thief in a will, ight 
atop of my bags of meal,’ 

‘Away he rattled over the stony road as :he spoke, 
and Mary ran back into the kitchen te cry her 
self a second Niobe. 

“Qh,.my detter, my lett erl’’ sobbed she; “ why: 

wast such an idiot.ee.to pends these?" “ 
Miss Polly Pepper,:e gaunt apiuster of « very: 
tncertain age,and.= very. certain.infirmity of temper, 
» “sameg ‘the bag of s¢ed-corn as the squire 
t) tin smd, 

“ Might et it before,” said she. “ Promised 
it to us last. I do despised these folke that are 
always putting off things. Meroy epon us! what's 
this?’’ as she drew,out)the motes. ‘seme receipt that 
that.shiftiess Mary’s tucked-eway. here to get sit out 
of the 1 No, it aia’t. It's @ Jove-letter |—and: 
to me—'My dearest Mary,’—and #igned ‘at the foots 
Geovge Washington Bergamot, that’s bis pame. 
Well, I do declare! Ain’t he far gone? ‘ All oppo 


of a paper 


drove 


| sition.’ .6’pose be means Maryandmy two brothers- 


in-law, that think «woman (over forty bain’t ao 
business to marry! But/I'dl-seo’em furter afore Tit 
let ’em overtura my metrimenial prospects—see if 
I don’t! ‘Dell him.with my own lips.’ Of courde 


| I willl eae right over thete et onve, Delay és 


: Ay Aad if;\he,coally. iain ‘enol « 
urry—— 


Mies Polly’s fingers trembled as -she took her 
little .cork-sevewy curls out .of -theit papers, and 
pinned one fresh collar, tied hy-« blue ribbin. 

* Blue’s the colour of love,” said. sha, ito herself, 
with a simper, “and itpwase0o nemantic of my deat 
George’ to think/of proposing ine bag of seedcorn {’” 

The squire was at his sapper when Miss: Pepper 
Lo with ther loag expedition om 
loot. 
“Sit down, and have bite, wont you?” said ‘the 
squire. “ Mery, fetoh a, * 

‘Miss Pepper took a@vantage of the momentary 
chenes of her step-daug ater eleetto procerd directly | 
to business. 

“ George,” oried ghe, almost hysterically, ‘‘ I at 

!’ 

“ Eh?” said the squire, 

‘For everand ever !’'\said Miss Pepper, flinging 
herself upon the collar of his cut, 

“ Are you orazy:?”’ said the equire, jumping tp. 

You asked.me-to be:your wile,” said Miss Polly, 


eltingly, 

“I dida’s!” said the sqaire, 

“Then, what does ‘this lester moan, iéh:?” -de- 
mended Miss Polly. “it’s es clear i declaration 
of love as ever was writ. And good ground te sue 
on,” 

The squire started-at the sheet of paperas Miss 
Pepper waved it triumphantly ovr his tread. 

** But didn’t write it,” he. 

“Then who did?” demanded Miss Bepper, 

Justat this moment Mary, euteting with fresh tea 
fand a clean plate, :caeaght sight of the ilettér, 

“It’s mine!” eke ried, witha saddea d -of 
‘the cheek and glitter of theeyes. ‘‘Mydetter! How 
dared you, reall it, Miss) Pepper ?” 

-“T gotit out of the’ bagcf eeed)cora,” protested 
ee Rod t put it thore f fo-keepia g,”* 1 

And | put it there for sa g;’” blushingly 
acknowledged Mary Bergamou. 

“Who wrote it ?’’ sternly:di 

And Mary-confeseed. 

a ws Lake, papa |” 

iss Pepper. went home, heartily, with 
mortified pride Ah ery ns. Aad 
the squire ceme to the conclusion that true love 


nana 
" 


Aad ah 
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= ; 
‘in spite Il dissenti , sentenced the ‘of ‘that uefortunate-vessel £° 

Sine ents way in of ‘all diss ne the. te romoved fom a hip. -™ wounds «Tae 

te ) Mary, * Lah George nical, as present the tom 

“I eneralitercibion ‘ ‘| of the sea, Jf the captain roe on ordered to join 

And that, in bis case, passed for an affirmation. | her, now, the sentence would have sowuded -« little 
Fe Rese pew wands Se degrewend| nn yadueion “acodiit, 
P "8 grow. “am degrees and, ‘ 

‘ull ad ee Ba: Hunting for seaside 
Oe oct = a i || Hotter busting for Norfolk Howards. 
| Fishing for stale compliments, 
FACETILZ, Shooting stars by moonlight alone. 
erpbincins |  Swimmingéa the head one’s back. 


Mem, fo THOBE CONTEMPLATING Matrimony. 
Keep on comtemplating it, and you won’s hurt. 

Sieuatica! young lady Who is ya eu, 
for love was, when jest heard -el, xesiding in Heigh 
Wo !-burn !—Fun, 

A Partive Wonp.—Mits. Butpanwta (to Hope- 
ful): * Now, bea good Py, don’t be extrava ‘ 
and you sball’be allowed to does you like for.edisle, 
while when you‘come back.” 


RCONOMICAL. 

Hekktr : “Wy ave I such black "ands? Ifyou 
wants to do well, always ‘ave dirty bleck ’an‘s, cos 
then the swells. don’t. like ‘a tukin’ the ‘ape'ny 
eb Lr =* 

“eats Oxeranacs te Oaptain mon a 
tol satiade leertiedd i 

and that—the advertising and the indie-rubber— 

together, we fancy that not Webb, but euother of 

the Capting kind would have been moré worthy of 


TyRN ABOUD,” 

‘GEORGE: +Séay, bom, dotahouasi You neatly 
a 
* Tom: H ; : a 
fellow | (Wake abbot et mine l’Pencb. 


No DOUBT, 
ee “Do you know its very ‘rude to ny 
n’t .” 
Littie Grai: Is ft very rode,mia? I think J 
oan bemuch ruder then that!” 
GARMERES AMUSEMENT. 
Mg. Muckxutston ‘(after missing ‘tie Vird for the 


twentioth time): “I say, Gaskins, I:do belidve the | 


birds are ake fan . . ” ie 
Oup Kgepgr (blandly)+ *** ‘Gidn’t ought 
be, sir !”"—Panch, " 
For His Namesaxz.—A -Oeyton 
breach of ‘promise‘case between 


Yeports a 
ham oa “s pespespite sere m9 ra ave 
Felstosbenclageyan inho.” jory tatntaliy 
more honoured in the breach | 
Hat single ‘blessedvess was ‘better than vty | 


thought suck a promise 


mpch .marrieduess, .guve het .merely, “ nominal 
damages.—F'un, 
ae bey yr ern ‘great — institu. 
’ reach of promise case, t appears, 6x- 
tended to To@ia. “The “Ceylon hee reports; @ 
Ee ease tried at Colombo, in whith 
the plaintiff's uame was Kandavalage renger | 
and *‘the defendant was a retpeetitesd¢ - 
vidual ‘named Kodakankanamalagey A ~ 
The plaintiff demanded 504, but she was monsuited. 
What else coald she expect? Fancy a woman 
wanting to share @ name'as that !—Judy. 
A MATTER OF OPINION. 

Frosstz (earnestly): “Oh, mamma! em I such o 
naughty, wicked girl?” 

Mamma: “Why, what have you been doing, 
Flossie 


” 

Frotste: “I couldn't remem-remember my 
pr-prayers, so—so—so—eaid, ‘Tom, Tom, the 
piper’s son, stole a pix and away he run.’ And—an 
prone said I was'e very naughty girl—and wicked !” 
Fun. 

THE ORNAMENTAL V. THE USEFUL. 

Srervant: “I suppose, ma'm, I shall notdmve'to 
wait at table?’’ 
© Lapt: “Oh, vo, T wart a*honsemaid.” 

SERVANT; “I suppose, ma'am, J shall not have to 
make the beds ?” 

Lapy (surpised, but composedly): ‘ Certainly 
not!” 

Survanr (thinking the place will ewit): “ Adid I 
euppos’, ma’am, I shall not be expected to atiewer the 

oor ¢ 


Lavy: “Of course not! The fact is, I wanta 
a telook at, and I dod”t think you will ‘do!”— 
Punch. 

PostaL Men.—It is annouced that “on and after 
the 1st of October, the postage of letters to the Do- 
minion of Osneda will be reduced to twopence-hali- | 
penny perhalf-ounce.” A twopenny-ha’penny affair 
used to bean ex ‘of contempt; ‘bur'dines the 
Post-Office wuthorities have taken such, @. fancy to 
this peculiar sum, twopence-halfpenny has..become 
quite respectable.—Judy. 

Moras Laxe Iv.—The court-martial which tas 


Dears talbing very much scandal, 
Painting pretty faces with agly cokoat's. 
Mixing in society in too great quantiti 


p roe topey-tur 
Zeteing fell pee ding i the 
morning,”+Jady. 
: ‘OATS NOT TIN THE CAT SHOW. 
‘Tix Old cat who lives next door to our married 
iman, and puts his wife upto ‘hie dedges” over the 
garden wall, 


The'old’'Tom whith isthe only thing’ “ae 4s any 
juse to Mrs. Jones, when dlie “aves them awful 
iapasms.” 


The young puss who wheedles ‘out -of ‘a new 
nw ‘time he goes down t Street with 
er, 


The lodging-house eat whose weekly consumption 
(of soap, candles, meat, whiskey, s and tea so 
greatly astonishes the bachelor as 
_ The cat that. was to make wile-kicking as 
‘uncommon in England as @ faet-respecting Conser- 
‘vative in the House. Tan. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
ONLY A WOMAN'S. .SHOB. 


ONLY a woman’s shoe, 
A delicate number three; 

Worn, well worn, at ‘the heel amd toe, 
And buttonless, as you see. 


Tis a foolish thing, you say, 
To treasure With 80 much cite. 

This shoe and its mate, when-henging near, 
Is a jaunty, stylish «pedir, 


A stylish pair? Ab, tree; 
But dearer’to me ‘tos 

Are these that her own fair hands putoff 
The morn that she went away. 


Only a woman's:‘shive, 

That has travelled through the honse— 
Up stairs and down, and ia aud.out, 

As quiet as any mouse, 


Pilgrims on deeds of loves 
Martyrs to mothereare— ~ — 

Were the little feet that wore ‘these’ shoes— 
Brave little feet aud fair. 


Go ask the boys and girls 
That are lonesome now and sad, 

And they'll teil you; with motherabout, 
How merry they were und glad. 


‘Bho’s been gone a month or more, 
And with-her the houselight light; 
But this tetegram read" My husband, deur, 
Wour wife will be home ‘to night.” 
M. A. EK. 
eaten menree 
Lonp A¥Lgsrorp’s -heress were recently sold at | 
Newmarket, Jutius Casur fercted 3,800; Southern | 
crea ‘colt, 1,3001,; Dwkedom,'1,200L; and Leveret, | 
1 
AccipENT To Dr. SratvERn.—Dr, Stainer, organist | 
of Gt. Paul’s Cathedral, was playing “fives” ‘last | 
week at St. Michavl’e, Tenbury, ‘where he end other 
musical then were staying with Sir Frederick Onge- 
ley, When the ball struck his face, severely injuring 
one of his eyes. Dr. Stainer was ordered: to keep 
away from the light foret least ten days, and there 
is ‘decided ‘hope for ‘the ultimate recovery of the 


‘ne. New Narionat Orera House on tHe 
THamus DPMvanxmentT.—it is only a few weeks 
since the first brick'of ‘the structure on fhe Thames 
Embankment, intended to become ‘the first establish- 
ment of the-kind in the world, was laid, yet the lines 
of the building-are rapidly taking contour, and the 
whole enterprise is mesons | vigorously. If, as 
is ‘believed, the promises of the architect, Mr. 
Francis Fowler, and the contractors, Messrs, Web- 
ster and Company, that the New Grand National 
@pera House shall-be finished and ready for opening 
‘on the second day of May next, are kept, the con- 


wont, 
| Coausof ‘the Best 
| in latge quanfies in 
| ve. ying in thickness from twenty to filty feet. Lange 


‘and will bring no gmail renewn to both the builders 
jand the architect. 








GEMS. 


— 


However little we may have te. do, let us do that 
little well, : 

Wise men make their enomiesthoit tnstructore ; 
fools becomes enemies tothe teacters, 

Novuina is more,easy \than to do mischief, no- 
thing is more difficult then to suffer without com- 


ing. 
. 48 Wigher you five, the higher fs ‘your horizon ; 80, 
the more you kaow, the more you will see te be 


wa. 

I¥ we lack the Bagacity to discriminate nicely %e- 
tages otr acquaintance, misfortane will readily do is 
or us, 

I¥ you have-been tempted into evil, fy from its 
itis not falling into the water, but lying in dt thet 
drowns. 

Women, are too.apt to think that certain vices in a 
young man, like moles*tpon & fair skin, ‘are beauty 
spots. 

INGRATITUDE fs @ cfime so “shameful, that the man 
was never found who would ackuowledge himself 
guilty of it. 

Pack your cares fn as smalla 88 you can, 80 
that you can carry them yourself aud not let them 
annoy others, 

Ir we embracé error we reject trath, and the re- 
jection of truth necessarily involves the rejection of 
the Foantain of truth. 


THosi forthe most partare the greates ‘thi ners 
who are the least talkers; as frogs ceases to crouls 


whea light is the water's edge. 
—_—_—_— 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxgp E6es,—Beat thoroughly six eggé, sit 
tableapooufuls of sweet milk aod one of four, add a 
Pinch of sult; melt a pom t eoteeg oe do ~s a 
Square pan ; when hot, potrin'the eggs, an 
immediately in a hot oven. 

To Corn Bez¥ ix sxe Pot.—Cover eight or 
nine pounds -ef'tean beef with boiling ‘water, add one 
tencup ‘of ‘salt; and boil ‘until tender. It will be 
found much nicer than when corned ia brine. If it 
isto be eatin cold, when it ig cooked quite tender, 
draw out th e bones,lay it ine tin basin, the bottom 
of whieh 4s porturalee lite ‘a ‘colander, ptess‘a plate 
fi'mly down ft, ‘and pat's smobthiug iron on top 
of the plate. “Of course the plate must fit inside of 
the basin. The meat turns out in shape and outs 
very solidly. A colander will ‘auswer, but has the 
@isadvantatage ‘of sloping sides, and cxre must be 
taken to have the plate so small as not to rest upoh 
the sides, of the. colander, and yet large enough +o 
cover the meat almest/sntirely. 





MISCELLANLZOUS, 


-—_-_-__ 


ADVANCE tn’tttz BawK Ratz.—The directors of 


! the Bank of England on Tharsday, the 14th ali, 
| increased the rate of discount feom 2} to 3} per 


ity bas tately “been found 
‘stern Oclorado, the veins 


beds of iron have also been discovered, 

A eommittes has been appointed in Dablin to raise 
a themotidl ‘to the late Sir John Gray, MP. It is 
stated that over 1,0001. has already een subseribed 
towards the object. 

For the offence of sending putrid meat to the 
London market two Hertfords ‘bnitchers were ob 
‘Tuesday each fined 51. and two guineas costs by 
the presiding alderman, at the “Gaildball police 


court. 

Tue dairymen of Ohio ‘are stated to be preparing 
to manufacture a chdése ‘to weigh 29,000 Ib. (neary 
13 tons), the eost of which is expected to be about. 
18, 900 dollars. Thisis to beshowa at the Gemtennial 
Exhibition at Phin@elphia next year. 

How Mvcor’tro Eatr.—In order to keep the system 
in, good order, iood should be judiciously consumed. 
Tho-harder-a man works the more nutriment he re- 
quires. While working man would need dafly fiv- 
pounds Of sofid-mixell food, two and a half would be 
envagh for persons who lounge and sleep much, 
Life can be sustained. twoor three.weeks on two 
ounces a day. A change of diet shoald follow a 
ohange of seasohs—in witter, fits aud sweets ; th 
#ammer, fruite, igh, and lizhter meats. Milk and 





struction of ‘the building in so short a time will 





been sitting on the officers “of the Vanguard has 





evidence great skill, enterprise, industry, aud power 


eggs are blood food ; steak flish food; potatoe and 
wieat 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. M—You would be wrong to marry such a vulgar 
fellow. 

A. M, C.—The woman who ‘paints Jays herself open 
to the suspicion that she drinks, ¥ 

Scorcumas,—Rosemary water, with a little common 
soda digsolved.in it, is a good remedy for scurf. The 
best olive-oil should be used after each application. 

Ux Commis.—You are a servant engaged by the month, 
and must give month's notice before you can lawfully 

ve. 

A Lity.—The young man is either a fool or something 
worse. You would act wisely in breaking off the ac- 
quaintance. ’ 

Sxtiwa Janz.—Dreams are coi 
brain, ahd are not more to be reli 
cies. 

M. W.—One brother is not bound to support an- 
other, except he be impelled to do so by fraternal feel- 


of the half-asleep 
upon than prophe- 


ing. ‘ 

‘Srow.—The custom of wearing rings belongs to a very 
high antiquity; it has been traced to the source of civili- 
zation, the ancient Egyptians, Sie 

A. K.—The horse-shoe is of a very high antiquity, and 
the date of its invention unknown, The ancient Romans 
undoubtedly shod their horses. ‘ 

Rosxsup.—You are what may be fairiy termed a fine, 
handsome girl, and do not require any advertising assis- 
tance to p ou a husband 

Suitu.—Children are admitted to orphan asylums by 
election or by influence through the committee of trus- 


tees. 

W. P. G.—Ivk spots on mahogany may be removed by 
touching them with oil of vitrol for a momeut or so, ‘and 
then washing off with warm water, 

w. 8. W—The following will prevent sunburn :— 
Wash the face with asolution made by dissolving two 
drachms of borax and one drachm of alum in a pint of 
water every day before walking out. 

D.—Rebecca, in the Hebrew language, meanta woman 
who, in the polite phraseology of our day, is said to be 
inclined to emhenpeinh, The literal translation of the 
word is “fat and f.1L” 

Macpatsnz M.—A lady, after having met a gentleman 
several times without noticing him, although they had 
been introduced, should not suddenly take it into her 
head to bow to him, 

Bei.tsa.—A gentleman, on visiting at the house of a 
stranger, or where he was only a little known, should 
carry his hat with him in his hand, into the room into 
which he is ushered, 

Netix Mar.—The conduct of the gentleman you refer 
to in reference to the terms of his acceptance of your 
carte de visite is not appropriate to the name or the 
title you lavish upon him. 

Justia.— Write to the postmaster of the place where 
your uncle died, giving your uncle's full name and all the 
particulars you know of, and ask the post-master to put 
the matter in the hands of a trustworthy lawyer for you. 
Give your own address in full, so that the post-master or 
a can communicate with you. * 

. H. 8—Your canary bird is dumpish because you are 
careless and allow mice to enter his cage and eat the 
seed. The smell of mice is very obnoxious to canary 
birds, and they do not flourish when brought into con- 
tact with the pests. Hang the bird's cage where the ver- 
win oonet reach it, and in a short time your pet will be 

right, 

Prupxycs.—A mistress may search a servant's box on 
their B vaceg = if they think there is reasonable suspicion 
that there is stolen property in it, but it should be done 
in the presence of a constable. 

Tuomas F.—If a man marries in a false name with the 
full knowledge of the woman, the marriage is an illegal 
soo, eee e be ignorant of the fact the marriage is 


Bi 

O. T,—Meerschaum, a substance of which pipes are 
made, obtains its name from its resemblance to sea-foam, 
which the word means in the German languge. It is 
stated to have been found floating on the Sea of Azof; it 
is also dug from the earth in Turkey. 

Anniz M. 8.—Lemon-juice, if applied to the skin 
would destroy its texture, and, of course, injure the 
complexion. Are you in the habit of drinking very hot 
and very strong tea? I[f so, abandon it, for that is one 
“= chief causes of the painful flushings in ladies’ 

ces. 

Basurut Janz.—Having bowed to the tleman you 
gave him permission to address you, and we should’ be 
much surprised if he did not follow up the introduction 
80 happily effected. You should read a little work on 


h: ; “ ; . 
t ora Bodega or, How to Conform to the 





| ing. There are young 





TaytaLvs.—To oblige you and others we republish the 


recipe, To whiten the :—Take a wineglassful of 
enn de Cologne, and another of lemon-juice, then scra 
two cakes of brown Windsor to a powder, and mix 


well ina mould, When hard it willbe an excelleut soap 
for whitening the hands, 

Woopsine and Swowprop are each looking, and 
they know it better than we cin ly do. The only 
advice we can give them is to take care of them- 
selves, and not be in a hurry to marry. * Girls who marry 
before they are eighteen are old women in appearance 
before they are thirty, 

Jxs11z.—See him only every other time he comes, and 
let some other gentleman hang aronnd you and receive 
your smiles in the mce of number one. Meantime 
keep your heart well in hand aud dovyour best in teach- 
men who think lady- may 
be innocently an ely flirted with, 

Rosz.—We are glad you have the uncle—he will fF. 
bably enrich you some doy, Humonr him a little and do 
not’run away from him. There are forms of feminine em- 
ployment in which a little money is earned from the be- 
ginning, but hardly evough to sustain you ng to 
your Resear none of them so easy, we as calti- 
ber | and reformitg your old uncle. rake 

T. T.—Young ladies 
men know that they cannot listen to declarations 
have no practical ng. One way is to den 
pleasure of the society till they acquire a 
an engagement, This is usually safe, and is always 
h bie, Another—of which we cannot ——_ 80 
favourably—is to threaten them with a rival. You had 
better bring about some conversation and uodersjanding 
as to a marriage. x 


LESSONS TAUGHT BY LITTLE THINGS, 


Men are prone to underrate 
Themselves and what they do, 

Because their work indifferent seems, 
Though it is useful too ; 

Yet not a blow was ever struck 
That made tho anvii ring, 

But had its place in thut vast world 
Where industry is king. 


A penny, trifie though it be, 
he smallest of all coin ; 

Becomes the very heart of wealth 
When it and others join; 

= somabiene _ _— a hills 

me n their glee, 

When they flow down the rocky shore, 

Expand int a sea, - ‘ 


E’en from the simple seed which ranks 
Among the smallest things, 
And seems a lifeless particle, 
The richest harvest springs ; 
And effort, howsoever small, 
If useful and combined, 
Bball build the grandest movuments 
B’er raised by hand or mind, 


Look at the granite corner-stone 
In its deep solitude, 

Alone it does not seem to be 
With mighty power imbued! 

But as stone after stone is laid, 
The towering columns rise, 

Till stands a temple beautiful 
Revealed against the skies. 


Then let us value every act, 
However small, we do, 
And measure it. by usefulness, 
To which it must be true; 
For he has wisdom learned who knows 
The fruit that labour brings, 
Who owns the wondrous potency 
Of even little things, 


8. C.—It is being made increasingly difficult to enter 
the best schools of medicine withouta good education. 
This is hard on some young men, but it is best for the 
community, and tends to raise the profession, and when 
you are yourself a doctor you will sceeeve of it. Success 
as a physician turns on many things so generally de- 
pendent on a good preliminary education that 
mend you to labour for it, eved at the cost of some delay. 
You are not yet hopele: old, 

T. L.—We cannot enter into the tobacco smoking con- 
troversy, but we must stoutly contend that the practice 
is injurious to young people. Upon no single point are 
the medical faculty more agreed than upon that, The 
health and growth of 4 mainly depend on the healthy 
development of the brain, which, in the male of our 
species, does not arrive at maturity until about the 
twenty-third year. Anything that retards its develop- 
ment, like sucha powerful narcotic as must be 
injurious to the whole system. So that it is upona 
purely physicai ground that we object to youths very 
very young men indulging in the habit of smoking, If 
as incontestibly proved, it has a tendeucy to soften an 
vitiate the structure of the brain it must be & pernicious 
and destructive habit. 

A Suryer«s.—To prepare the essence of beef take a 
pound of fresh beef, as free as possible from fat, cut it 
up into very small pieces, or, what is better, shred it 
with afork, Sprinkle over it a little salt, and put the 
meat into a stout stone bottle, such as mead or Scotch 
ale comes in, cork tightly and tie the cork down with a 
string, The cork is usually not putin until steam be- 
gins to escape from the bottle, Stand the bottle in a 
vessel of cold water, which should slowly be brought up 
to the boiling point, and kept at it for at least four 
hours, To prevent the bottle from breaking against the 
side of the vessel, by the movement of the bo water, 
it should be secured by a piece of cord. Strain through 
a piece of coarse linen, then let the liquid stand euniie 
in a cup, and, with a spoon, carefully skim off any fat 





B. B. 


which may have arisen to the surface. It be sea- 
soned to the taste with pepper and salt. The liquid ob- 
tained in this manner is one of the most tie and 
hichly nntritious articles of diet which can be prepared 
for the sick. 


have many ways of letting young | 


them 
Fight to he ‘tri 
is 








| thinks he is all M 








(Novemszr 6, 1875. 
Asme B., twenty, medium height, light hair, blus 
eyes, wishes to correspond with a respectable young 
gentleman. 


v twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
blae By considered pore rors ery to correspond 


with a young lady. ‘ { 
a 3” twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and 
would make a good wife, wishes to co d witha 


res young man with a view to matrimony. 
Ivannor, twenty, light complexion, rather tall, has 
pros wishes to correspond witha good look- 

ng end cheerful young lady between eighteen and nine- 


teen. ‘ . 

Varerta A., tall, dark, of a very loving disposition and 
respectable ta » would like to corres with a 
young gentleman, must be in a good position and fond of 


me, ‘ 
Maury, nineteen, medium height, looking, and do- 
mestionted, wishts peggy Bed: with & respectable 
young man about twenty-three, witha view to matri- 
mony. t & ! | 

M. Mt nineteen, mediu: ht, dark hair and eyes, 
very loving disposition, 


to. conresaree with a 

ble’ young man about twenty-ou e5 a tradesman 

A.B, twenty-three, médium height, dark hair. and 

eyes, loving disposition wishes.to correspond witha 

pgonghly domesticated young lady with a view to ma- 
ny. : Y - 


J. G., & driver in the Royal’ Artillery, fresh com~ 
plexion, brown hair and:hazel eyes, wishes to 

with a young lady about nineteen or twenty, with @ 
loving di tion and fond of home. r) 

Fiasuine Lier, a signaloian in the Royal Navy, 
bar. 5ft. a biue ey ee like’ to correspond 
young lady aview matrimony; Tespon+ 
same age, fond of home, aud of a 


on must be about the 
ving she es 7 ‘ 

. Crretograru, a signalman in the Royal Navy, twen 
5ft. . oy dark blue eyes, considered eudeoins, a 
like with a a. idy with a view to 
matrimony ; ep mer must not r than 
and of a loving disposition ; a country sich pooteree. 

Sopgiztr, a.seaman gunner. in. the yal Navy, 
twenty- 5ft. 7hin,, fair oe ge of Joring d 
sition, would like to correspo; “a well-edu 


n 
and domesticated youn wo tps seventeen to twenty, 
= is fond of home i and could make a home 
PPyY> . ° We Ets 
Mau Be ® seaman in the Ro: Nai ity- 
four, 5ft. ain, blue ‘eyes, loving aispoel toa and oon 
sidered good looking and the pet of the mess, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty-one, wiha 
view to matrimony ; respondent must be of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children and_ calculated to 
make a sailora loving wife; a London girl preferred, 


Communications RECEIVED, 


G. 8S. is responded to by—Billy, loving, domestica: 
Snbelhemaraneie ck scien ca 
Lovine Lucr by—-Philos, twenty, 5ft. llin., and thinks 


he is all Loving Lucy req 
Ex A. H., seventeen, who thinks he answers 
ne oe Orby Keely A., fair hazel fond ot 
. . bY 
atectionsen, 0nd Oa he igall J. MC. uires. 
Frorence b . . A., seaman in the Ro: Na‘ 
Torpedo Esta ent, twenty-three, 5ft. 9 are 
complexion, hazel eyes, and he is all Florence re- 


quires. 
T. B., twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, considered 


good looki wishes to correspond with a young 
sbout elghteed, who mast ia bine looking amd domes 
cal 


eighteen, dark hair, considered handsome, 
well educated and domesticated, would like to corres- 
gous gentleman about twenty-one; res- 
—ae ve a little money of his own; a i 
pre } 

Maryand Saran by Harold and George, two youn 
gentlemen of good appearance, Harold is dark an 
requires, George is fair and pre- 

no object to either, as they both 
are independent. 


Frorence and Ross Albert and Alfred. Albert is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark complexion, of loving 
disposition, and prefers Florence. fred is twenty- 
three, medium height, dark complexion, would make a 
lovee Meshes, poate Rose. Both are friends and sea- 
men in the Royal Navy. 


fers Sarah. Money 


Att the Back Nomsers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lowpon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Olfice, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kin: Post-free for Three-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bigucpeace each. 


Taz Lowpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or tterly Que Shilling and Kightpeuce. 

Lirz any Fasuton, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shil- 
jings and Sixpence, 


pats ar Ready Vou. XXIV, of Taz Lonnow Bzapes, 

‘rice . 

oan the Titiz and Impex to Vou XXIV., Price Oxze 
NY 


NOTICE.—Part 150 (Ocroszr), Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 


N.B.—CoggesronDEtts MUST AppREss THEIR LETTERS 
to THE Ep:ror or “lus Lowpon Bzapes,” 334, Strand, 





w.c, 
it We cannot undertake to return Mana- 
sripts. As they are sent to us voluntariiy, authors 


could retain copies. 
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